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Our  Lord  Is  NOT  Loved 

-  Rev.  Francis  Larkin,  SS.  CC. - 

National  Director  of  the  Enthronement 
of  the  Sacred  Heart 


“TWO  facts  stand  out  today: 

1)  Our  Lord  isn’t  loved;  2) 
He  isn’t  loved  in  the  home.  The 
first  is  a  result  of  the  second. 

Reparation  must  be  made! 
Where?  In  the  home  itself.  And 
that’s  just  what  thousands  of  gen¬ 
erous  men,  women  and  children 
are  doing  throughout  the  land,  by 
means  of  Night  Adoration  in  the 
Home! 

But,  you  may  say,  I  thought 
you  had  to  be  in  church  to  make 
nocturnal  adoration.  Not  at  all; 
for  your  home,  as  St.  John  Chrys- 
ostrom  said,  should  be  a  little 
church,  a  “domestic  c  h  u  r  c  h.” 
And  because  the  home  is  not  a 
domestic  church,  the  effects  are 
being  felt  in  the  parish  church! 
A  home  filled  with  Christ  means 
a  church  filled  with  worshippers. 

That  wonderful  work  of  repara¬ 
tion-nocturnal  adoration  in  the 
church— is  growing  steadily  every¬ 
where.  Yet  there  are  relatively  few 
in  any  city  or  country  area,  who 
are  able  to  join  in  this  marvelous 
expression  of  love  and  loyalty  to 
the  Eucharistic  Heart  of  Jesus. 

What  about  the  thousands  of 
others  who  would  like  to  become 
nocturnal  adorers,  yet  who  are 
prevented  because  of  circumstanc¬ 
es?  Let  them  become  nocturnal 
adorers  in  the  sanctuary  of  their 
own  home!  By  this  means  they 
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may  console  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
at  the  same  time  sanctify  their 
families. 

Here  is  something  practical  to 
do  for  the  Sacred  Heart;  some¬ 
thing  simple,  yet  most  pleasing  to 
Our  Lord;  something  that  will 
cause  Him  to  bless  your  family 
and  all  its  members. 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who 
really  love  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
at  the  same  time  are  weary  of 
hearing  about  “what’s  wrong  with 
the  family,”  then  here  is  some  real 
Catholic  Action— on  the  home 
front! 

The  Sacred  Heart,  family  pray¬ 
er,  penance,  and  love  for  the 
Eucharist:  bring  them  together 
and  you  have  a  combination  that’s 
hard  to  beat.  And  yet  you’ll  find 
them  all  in  Night  Adoration  in  the 
Home.  That’s  why  miracles  of 
grace  are  occurring  wherever  this 
work  is  taken  up. 

The  California  woman  who 
“paid  the  ransom”  for  her  hus¬ 
band’s  soul,  by  a  weekly  hour 
from  2-3  A.M.,  and  brought  back 
her  husband  after  24  years  out  of 
the  Church. 

The  New  York  boy  who  asked 
for  a  “tougher  hour”  than  the  one 
he  had,  so  that  a  “certain  person 
would  return  to  the  Sacraments,” 
and  later  joyfully  reported  that 
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he  had  gotten  him— his  father— to  er  of  the  work.  Father  Mateo,  SS. 
go  to  Mass  and  Communion.  CC.,  urges  the  use  of  the  Missal, 

The  Wisconsin  family  boy  hap-  and  suggests  that  the  adorer  unite 
pily  united  at  the  Communion  rail  himself  with  the  priests  offering 
every  Sunday,  after  the  mother  Mass  somewhere  in  the  world,  dur- 
and  the  children  had  been  making  ing  the  hour.  This  develops  love 
Holy  Hours  of  reparation  for  the  for  the  Mass— the  perfect  act  of 
father,  who  unexpectedly  joined  Adoration  and  Reparation, 
them  in  prayer,  one  night  during  Our  Lord’s  appeal  to  “watch 
their  hour,  and  insisted  on  calling  one  hour”  has  been  answered  by 
a  priest  to  hear  his  confession  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  even 
though  it  was  11  p.m.  the  sick  (the  aged  and  the  infirm 

These  and  many  more  are  the  may  make  it  in  bed).  For  years  the 
living  proof  that  the  Sacred  Heart  number  of  home  adorers  has  been 
—the  Lover  and  friend  of  families  increasing  steadily  throughout  the 
—is  pleased  with  this  sacrifice  of  United  States.  Some  have  been 
love  and  blesses  it  accordingly.  doing  it  for  15  years! 

Night  Adoration  in  the  Home  is  Now,  each  month,  over  200,000 
very  simple:  a  family,  or  an  indi-  hours  of  adoration  and  reparation 
vidual  member  or  members  of  the  are  being  made  in  homes  through- 
family,  select  an  hour  between  9  out  the  land. 

p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  on  any  night  Something  is  being  done  to  save 
they  choose,  and  promise  to  make  our  family  life.  Yet  there  are  many 
an  hour  of  adoration  in  their  home  thousands  of  others— generous  souls 
once  a  month.  (That’s  little  —who  would  join  in  this  work, 
enough!)  The  promise  does  not  blessed  by  the  Holy  Father,  and 
bind  under  pain  of  sin,  and  the  richly  indulgenced,  if  they  knew 
hour  may  be  changed  if  necessary,  about  it. 

The  adoration  may  be  made  in  Your  home  needs  the  Sacred 
any  room,  alone  or  as  a  family  Heart.  Give  Him  a  chance  to  save 
group.  Any  prayers  may  be  said,  your  family.  Night  Adoration  in 
including  the  Rosary.  The  found-  the  Home  is  one  way. 
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The  1951  Catholic  Mother 

William  Ring 


A  NUN  who  has  known  her  com- 
/'mented:  “She  is  a  humble  wo¬ 
man  and  totally  disinterested  in 
any  honors.” 

But  honor  has  come  to  Mrs. 
Teresa  Matsudaira,  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Martyrs  in  Seattle,  Wash.  She  has 
been  chosen  the  Catholic  Mother 
of  1951. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  cross¬ 
country  announcement  when  Mrs. 
Matsudaira  was  selected  for  the 
honor.  As  is  the  custom,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  came  on  the  Feast  of 
St.  Monica  on  May  4.  The  selec¬ 
tion  was  made  by  the  National 
Catholic  Conference  on  Family 
Life  and  in  New  York,  Mrs.  John 
S.  Reilly,  conference  president, 
announced  that  Seattle’s  Mrs.  Mat¬ 
sudaira  was  the  choice. 

The  conference  has  been  select¬ 
ing  a  Catholic  Mother  of  the  year 
annually  since  1942.  Mrs.  Mat¬ 
sudaira  is  the  first  of  Japanese  or¬ 
igin  to  be  selected  for  the  honor. 
Her  name  now  will  grace  the  con¬ 
ference’s  records  with  such  as 
Mrs.  Catherine  Bartholome,  moth¬ 
er  of  Bishop  Peter  W.  Bartholome, 
Coadjutor  of  St.  Cloud,  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Mother  of  1942;  Mrs.  Aug¬ 
ustine  B.  Kelley,  wife  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Kelley  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  1944  Catholic  Mother,  and 


Mrs.  Richard  Leoffler  of  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Mass.,  who  was  selected 
in  1949. 

Mrs.  Matsudaira  mothered  13 
children.  One,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
bom  in  1941,  died  in  1949.  Three 
of  her  sons  served  in  the  United 
States  armed  forces  during  World 
War  II.  At  the  time  of  their  en¬ 
listments,  the  family  had  been 
moved  from  Seattle  to  a  “reloca¬ 
tion  center”  in  Hunt,  Idaho. 

The  Catholic  Mother  of  1951 
was  born  in  1902  in  Kanazawa,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Japan.  Her  hus¬ 
band  is  Thomas  Tokuhisa  Mat¬ 
sudaira,  also  a  native  of  Kanazawa. 
He  is  employed  in  a  Seattle  resta¬ 
urant.  Shortly  after  their  marriage, 
they  came  to  the  United  States  and 
Mrs.  Matsudaira,  a  follower  of 
Buddhism,  became  a  convert  to 
the  Catholic  Faith  in  1929. 

A  reporter  asked  her  how  she 
became  interested  in  the  Catholic 
religion.  She  replied:  “We  sent  our 
children  to  the  Maryknoll  school 
(conducted  by  Maryknoll  nuns  in 
Our  Lady  Queen  of  Martyrs  par¬ 
ish)  and  the  children  told  me  about 
God  and  Heaven,  so  I  wished  to 
know  more  about  these  things.” 

The  reporter  also  asked:  “How 
did  you  manage  to  rear  such  a 
large  family  so  well?”  Mrs.  Mat- 
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sudaira’s  reply  was  simply:  “With 
the  help  of  God.” 

Her  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  D. 
Haggerty,  M.M.,  has  this  to  say 
of  the  Catholic  Mother  of  1951: 
“Mrs.  Matsudaira  is  certainly  in 
every  way  an  exemplary  Catholic 
mother.  She  is  a  daily  communi¬ 
cant  and  attendant  at  Mass.  Her 
home  is  a  real  center  of  practical 
Catholicity.  She  is  truly  a  pillar  of 
the  local  Japanese  Catholic  group. 

“Despite  her  large  family,  which 
she  gives  every  attention  and  care, 
she  finds  time  to  do  much  apost¬ 
olic  work.  Regularly  she  visits  hos¬ 
pitals,  seeking  out  Japanese  pat¬ 
ients  who  understand  little  English 
and  she  invariably  interests  them 
in  religion.  She  has  instructed 
many  for  Baptism.  She  is  active 
in  our  altar  society  and  in  a  group 
known  as  Genkookai,  who  are  Jap¬ 
anese-born  and  speaking  Catholics 
banded  together  especially  to  hon¬ 
or  Our  Lady  Queen  of  Martyrs. 

“Her  home  is  a  happy  one,” 
Father  Haggerty  continued.  “It  is 
practically  a  clubhouse  for  young¬ 
sters  of  the  neighborhood  on  whom 
she  has  a  wonderful  influence.  Her 
family  is  well-mannered  and  well- 
instructed.  Mrs.  Matsudaira’s  fam¬ 
ily  is  poor  in  the  goods  of  this 
world,  but  they  have  a  treasure— 
and  wonderful  faith,  real  and  liv¬ 
ing,  and  she  sets  the  tone.” 

Shortly  after  the  Matsudairas 
came  to  the  United  States,  their 
first  son  was  born  in  1922.  His 
name  is  John.  He's  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  who  was  wounded 
severely  in  Italy,  and  now  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Veterans’  Admini¬ 
stration  in  Seattle.  His  hobby  is 


painting  and  his  talent  has  been 
recognized. 

The  other  Matsudaira  children 
are: 

Michael,  who  was  born  in  1924, 
also  a  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
who  now  is  studying  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  and  has  his 
hopes  pinned  upon  becoming  a 
teacher  of  languages.  He  is  married 
and  has  a  year-old  son. 

Francis,  who  was  born  in  1929, 
is  also  a  World  War  II  veteran  and 
now  an  employee  of  the  Seattle 
Postoffice. 

James  who  was  born  in  1932 
and  now  is  a  student  at  the  Mary- 
knoll  Junior  Seminary  at  Mount 
View,  Calif. 

Pauline,  born  in  1934,  is  a  senior 
at  Immaculate  High  School  in 
Seattle. 

Theophane,  born  in  1936,  is  a 
freshman  at  O’Dea  High  School 
in  Seattle. 

Martin,  born  in  1937;  Joseph, 
bom  in  1939;  Ida,  bom  in  1942, 
and  Vincent,  born  in  1944,  are 
students  at  Immaculate  elementary 
school.  Theresa,  born  in  1945,  at¬ 
tends  the  parish’s  Maryknoll  kin¬ 
dergarten,  and  Stephen,  who  was 
born  in  1948,  is  too  young  for 
school  and  has  to  stay  home. 

When  Mrs.  Matsudaira  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
she  chose  the  name  of  Theresa  in 
Baptism.  She  has  a  strong  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Mother  and  to  the 
“Little  Flower  of  Jesus.”  That’s 
why  their  pictures  adorn  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  dining  rooms  of  the  Mat¬ 
sudaira  home,  and  why  statues  of 
the  Blessed  Mother  and  the  Little 
Flower,  garlanded  with  cherry 
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blossom  sprays,  decorate  the  fire¬ 
place  mantle. 

Mr.  Matsudaira  embraced  the 
Catholic  Faith  in  1942,  while  the 
family  was  at  the  “relocation 
camp”  in  Hunt,  Idaho.  When  he 
was  asked  about  the  problems  of 


providing  for  such  a  large  family, 
one  of  his  sons  quickly  cut  in: 
“Well  you  can  say  it  really  isn’t 
cheaper  by  the  dozen.” 

But  Mr.  Matsudaira  agreed  that 
there  is  always  plenty  to  go  around 
—plenty  of  love,  faith  and  hope. 


Let  the  faithful,  then,  learn  to  appreciate  the  dignity  to 
which  they  have  been  raised  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 
They  must  not  be  content  to  take  part  in  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice  by  the  general  intention  which  all  the  members  of 
Christ  and  children  of  the  Church  ought  to  have;  they  ought 
also,  in  the  spirit  of  the  liturgy,  to  unite  themselves  closely 
and  of  set  purpose  with  the  High  Priest  and  His  minister  on 
earth,  especially  in  the  moment  of  the  consecration  of  the  divine 
Victim,  and  join  with  him  in  offering  it  as  the  solemn  words 
are  pronounced:  “Through  Him,  and  with  Him,  and  in  Him,  is 
given  to  Thee,  God  the  Father  Almighty,  in  the  unity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  all  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.”  And,  as 
the  people  answer  “Amen,”  let  them  not  forget  to  offer  them¬ 
selves  and  their  anxieties,  their  sorrows,  their  troubles,  their 
miseries  and  their  needs,  in  union  with  their  divine  Head  cru¬ 
cified. — Mediator  Dei. 


Joe  is  a  young  man  of  the  Bongo  tribe.  He  takes  care  of 
my  room.  One  Monday  morning  I  stopped  at  the  river,  where 
Joe  was  washing  my  laundry. 

“What  a  beautiful  shirt  you  have,  Father.  It  is  as  soft  as 
the  fur  on  a  mouse,  bright  as  the  rainbow.  I  never  saw  you 
with  it  on  .  .  .” 

Saying  this  Joe  displayed  the  item,  holding  it  with  both 
hands  wide  open  and  kept  on:  “Is  it  new?  Look,  how  many 
colors,  drawings  and  flowers!  I  guess  you  wear  it  only  on  Sun¬ 
days,  don’t  you?” 

“Oh,  No,  Joe,  this  is  a  night  shirt!”  I  answered. 

“Night  shirt?  Do  you  mean  that  you  wear  this  gorgeous 
shirt  at  night,  when  nobody  can  see  it?” 

“Surely,  Joe,  that’s  what  they  do  in  my  country!” 

Joe  lowered  his  head,  gave  a  look  at  his  own  shirt,  dirty 
and  torn,  gave  another  look  at  me,  still  holding  my  night  shirt 
with  outstretched  hands  and  said:  “I  really  can’t  understand. 
To  wear  such  a  beautiful  shirt  at  night,  when  nobody  can  see 
it  .  .  .!”— Frontier  Call. 


The  Dignity  of  Paternity 


Proud  To  Be  A  Father 


RICHARD  REID 


K^OST  of  the  evils  which  afflict 
,VI  the  world  locally,  nationally 
and  internationally  have  their  roots 
in  the  decline  in  family  life.  It  is 
impossible  to  rescue  the  world 
without  starting  with  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  family.  This  can  be 
done  only  through  the  application 
to  family  life  of  the  principles  of 
Christ,  of  which  the  Church  is 
the  divinely  appointed  custodian 
and  teacher. 

To  restore  the  family  in  the 
direction  of  the  Christian  ideal  it 
is  necessary  first  to  restore  the 
dignity  and  the  authority  of  Christ¬ 
ian  fatherhood.  The  dignity  of 
fatherhood  has  seldom  if  ever  in 
Christian  times  been  held  in  less 
esteem.  The  ridicule  to  which 
fatherhood  is  subjected  in  the  so- 
called  comics,  in  the  motion  pict¬ 
ures,  on  the  radio  and  in  much 
that  passes  for  literary  effort  is 
a  symptom.  If  it  did  not  reflect 
a  trend  in  the  attitude  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  it  would  not 
flourish  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  does. 

The  decline  in  the  respect  for 
the  authority  and  the  dignity  of 
paternity  is  contemporaneous  with 
the  decline  of  religion  in  the  home. 
Indeed,  religion  and  the  religious 
heritage  in  a  home  may  be  largely 


gauged  by  the  respect  for  the 
father,  even  more  than  by  respect 
for  the  mother,  for  respect  for  the 
mother  is  more  instinctive. 

Our  Catholic  homes,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  have  not  been 
blighted  in  this  way  in  anything 
like  the  degree  that  the  homes  in 
America  in  general  have  been  af¬ 
flicted.  But  the  evil  is  contagious; 
there  is  evidence  that  many  of  our 
families  have  been  contaminated, 
and  the  malady  is  growing.  The 
disease  must  be  arrested  in  our 
Catholic  homes;  they  must  be 
made  centers  from  which  the  anti¬ 
dote  of  example  and  influence  will 
spread  through  the  land. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  major 
factor  in  the  decline  of  family  life 
is  a  lack  of  appreciaiton  of  the 
dignity  of  fatherhood  on  the  part 
of  fathers  themselves.  If  we  who 
are  fathers  are  always  conscious 
of  the  great  dignity  of  fatherhood, 
I  believe  that  the  restoration  of 
family  life  will  follow  as  certainly 
as  verdure  follows  the  advent  of 
spring.  Let  us  consider,  then,  the 
meaning  of  fatherhood. 

The  entire  universe  is  a  vast 
paternalistic  project,  presided  over 
by  the  first  father,  God  the  Fath¬ 
er.  There  are  three  persons  in 
God,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
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Holy  Ghost.  These  three  are  one 
and  equal  in  all  things. 

The  most  important  fact  in  the 
universe  is  the  existence  of  God. 
The  next  most  important  fact  is 
the  Fatherhood  of  God.  God  the 
Father  is  the  principle  of  the  other 
Divine  Persons.  God  the  Son  is 
the  Redeemer  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  Sanctifier,  but  God  the 
Father  is  the  Creator.  While  we 
know  that  each  Person  possesses 
all  the  attributes  of  God  to  an 
infinite  degree,  omnipotence  with 
all  its  operations,  especially  creat¬ 
ion,  is  attributed  to  God  the  Fath¬ 
er. 

The  dignity  of  earthly  father¬ 
hood  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  reflection  of  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God.  God  the  Father  is 
the  Creator  of  the  human  race. 
The  human  father  and  mother  are 
cooperators  with  God  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  human  bodies  and  souls. 
God  does  not  create  and  forget; 
the  human  father  likewise  nour¬ 
ishes  and  guards  those  for  whose 
existence  he  is  responsible. 

The  dignity  and  the  authority 
of  the  office  of  father  have  their 
source  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
divinely  instituted  post.  We  honor 
the  Governor,  the  President,  the 
Priest,  the  Bishop  and  the  Pope 
for  their  office,  and  we  respect 
their  authority  irrespective  of  their 
personality.  When  the  finger  of 
God  wrote  the  decalogue  delivered 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  He  said: 
“Honor  thy  father  and  thy  moth¬ 
er.”  He  did  not  say:  “Honor  a 
good  father  and  a  good  mother.” 

A  father,  and  a  mother  as  well, 


is  to  be  honored  for  the  position 
God  has  given  them  through  par¬ 
enthood.  The  title  has  always  been 
one  meriting  great  respect,  even 
among  the  pagans  who  preserved 
the  natural  virtues.  The  first  teach¬ 
ers  of  Christianity  are  reverently 
termed  “the  Apostolic  Fathers.” 
The  Church  has  no  title  of  greater 
distinction  to  confer  than  that  of 
a  “Father  of  the  Church.”  The 
“Chief  Bishop  of  the  Church.”  The 
successor  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on 
earth,  is  esteemed  and  revered 
as  the  “Holy  Father.” 

To  be  a  father  is  to  be  the  head 
of  a  family.  The  idea  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  permeates  all  human  activity. 
The  human  race  is  the  family  of 
mankind.  The  Church  is  the  great 
family  of  the  Mystical  Body  of 
Christ,  with  the  Holy  Father  as 
its  visible  head.  The  Bishop  is  the 
spiritual  father  of  the  Diocese;  the 
pastor  is  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
parish.  Abbeys,  monasteries  and 
convents  are  modeled  along  fam¬ 
ily  lines,  with  the  revered  title 
of  father  or  mother  given  to  the 
superior.  Out  of  the  family  come 
the  priests.  Sisters,  Brothers,  Bish¬ 
ops,  Popes,  Saints.  And  few  in¬ 
deed  would  be  What  they  are  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fathers  who, 
with  the  mothers,  spent  themselves 
in  sacrifice  for  them. 

Catholic  Action  is  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  laity  in  the  work  of 
the  hierarchy.  To  St.  Augustine, 
fathers  were  his  “co-episcopi,”  his 
co-bishops,  since  they,  like  Bish¬ 
ops,  are  charged  with  the  care  of 
souls  belonging  to  their  little 
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flocks.  What  is  more  perfect  Cath¬ 
olic  Action  than  for  the  father  to 
devote  himself  to  the  care  of  the 
souls  entrusted  to  him  by  God, 
as  the  Bishops  care  for  the  souls 
committed  to  their  care? 

The  family  is  a  little  church,  a 
little  diocese,  with  the  father  at 
its  head  as  teacher,  lawmaker, 
judge,  “just  as  Christ  is  the  head  of 
the  Church.”  The  parish  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  union  of  those  little 
churches,  and  from  them  grow  the 
diocese  and  the  Universal  Church. 

Of  the  father’s  obligation  to 
nourish,  support,  protect  and  edu¬ 
cate  his  child  we  need  not  speak. 
The  American  father,  whether  or 
not  he  is  of  the  household  of  the 
faith,  traditionally  strives  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  equip  his  children  to  take 
his  place  in  society  but  to  enable 
them  to  occupy  a  higher  status 
than  is  his.  Catholic  fathers  are  at 
least  no  less  solicitous  for  their 
sons  and  daughters. 

But  the  father  has  a  greater 
responsibility.  He  transmits  natural 
life  to  his  child,  but  he  cannot 
transmit  supernatural  life.  Yet  he 
has  a  compelling  obligation  to  see 
that  supernatural  life  is  transmitted 
to  him,  by  bringing  the  little  one 
to  Christ  in  the  person  of  the 
priest,  by  having  him  made  a  child 
of  God  through  the  waters  of  Bap¬ 
tism,  and  by  keeping  him  close 
to  God  every  day  of  his  life. 

The  father  must,  therefore,  be 
a  man  of  character,  a  man  of 
prayer.  New  England’s  great  Met¬ 
ropolitan,  Archbishop  Cushing, 
says  that  no  father  of  a  United 
States  Bishop  at  this  time  was  a 


college  graduate.  These  fathers  did 
not  have  what  is  known  as  higher 
education.  They  did  not  have 
wealth.  They  did  not  have  social 
position.  But  they  were  men  of 
prayer,  men  of  character,  and  in 
transmitting  life  to  their  sons  they 
transmitted  character,  giving  to 
this  nation  as  fine  a  hierarchy  as 
any  country  has  had  in  the  nine¬ 
teen  centuries  since  Pentecost. 

The  father  must  be  a  man  of 
authority,  a  reflection  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  God.  The  failure  of  fath¬ 
ers  to  exercise  their  authority  is 
a  major  defect  in  American  family 
life. 

There  is  no  true  love  if  the  par¬ 
ent  does  not  gently  and  firmly  use 
his  authority  to  guide  his  children 
along  the  pathway  dictated  by  his 
Christian  principles  and  his  exper¬ 
ience. 

But  in  exercising  his  authority, 
the  father  must  not  forget  that 
he  is  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a 
judge,  and  he  is  not  a  just  judge 
who  has  not  the  interest  or  the 
patience  in  a  case  to  determine  all 
the  pertinent  facts  and  to  under¬ 
stand  the  circumstances.  Neither 
the  habitually  severe  or  the  habit¬ 
ually  compliant  father  is  the  re¬ 
flection  of  the  Divine  Father  Who 
is  the  essence  of  justice  and  of 
mercy. 

There  must  not  only  be  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  just  and  temperate  author¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  father,  but 
there  must  be  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  children.  Here  again 
we  have  the  pattern  in  the  Divine 
plan.  It  was  through  the  obedience 
of  the  Son  of  God  to  His  Heavenly 
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Father  that  the  Redemption  was 
accomplished.  In  His  agony  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemani,  He  prayed: 
“My  Father,  if  this  cup  cannot  pass 
away  unless  I  drink  it,  Thy  Will 
be  done.”  (Matt.  XXVI,  43.) 
Authority  must  always  be  used  in 
such  a  way  as  to  inspire  willing 
obedience,  an  obedience  rooted  in 
respect  and  love,  not  in  fear. 

At  the  side  of  the  father  there 
is  always  the  mother,  complement¬ 
ing,  supplementing,  aiding  him, 
inspiring  him  in  the  duty  she 
shares  with  him.  As  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  father  and  the  mother 
is  necessary  to  give  life,  so  is  it 
essential  to  sustain  and  develop  it. 
The  lives,  the  character  of  the 
children  will  be  permanently  in¬ 
fluenced,  and  even  ennobled  or 
ruined,  by  the  relations  of  the 
father  and  the  mother,  as  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  tragic  plight  of  so 
many  sons  and  daughters  from 
broken  homes  in  the  criminal 
courts  of  the  land. 

Children  will  not  respect  or  love 
the  mother  and  the  father  unless 
the  father  and  the  mdther  respect 
and  love  each  other.  Where  this 
mutual  love  is  absent  in  a  home, 
the  souls  of  the  children  starving 
for  an  atmosphere  of  affection,  will 
become  shriveled  and  warped.  *In 
this  respect,  the  shortcoming  of 
the  father  is  usually  the  greater, 
because  it  is  the  father  who  is  most 
likely,  because  of  the  pressure  of 
his  daily  duties  outside  the  home, 
to  neglect  to  manifest  external 
indications  of  the  affection  for  his 
wife  which  dwells  within  him.  In 
the  formation  of  the  character  of 


the  children,  there  is  no  more  ef¬ 
fective  influence  than  the  example 
of  the  father. 

We  who  are  fathers  must  deep¬ 
en  the  realization  of  our  respon¬ 
sibility  in  another  direction,  and 
that  is  in  the  religious  education 
of  our  children.  The  family  was 
the  original  school,  with  the  fath¬ 
er  the  principal  as  well  as  a  teach¬ 
er.  We  now  have  our  magnificent, 
our  marvelous  Catholic  school  sys¬ 
tem,  which  has  been  described 
as  the  greatest  miracle  of  the 
Church  in  America.  But  the  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  still  belongs 
to  the  parents,  and  first  of  all  to 
the  father.  We  must  understand 
that  our  admirable  school  system 
is  not  intended  to  relieve  us  of 
our  responsibility  but  to  aid  us  in 
the  discharge  of  our  duty. 

The  most  lustrous  example  for 
fatherhood  is  found  in  the  head  of 
the  Holy  Family.  The  Gospels 
tell  us  that  after  His  Blessed  Moth¬ 
er  and  His  Foster-father  found 
Him  among  the  learned  doctors 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  Boy 
Jesus  “went  down  with  them  and 
came  to  Nazareth,  and  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  them.” 

No  angels  provided  bread  for 
the  Holy  Family;  St.  Joseph  earn¬ 
ed  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
The  economic  problems  of  fathers 
were  his  also;  it  is  considered 
probable  that  it  was  economic 
necessity  which  impelled  him  be¬ 
fore  the  Annunciation  to  move 
from  Bethlehem  to  Nazareth,  in 
order  to  make  a  living  for  himself 
and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Nothing 
more  poignantly  emphasizes  the 
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less  than  moderate  circumstances 
of  the  Holy  Family  than  the  birth 
of  the  King  of  Kings  in  the  stable 
at  Bethlehem.  How  St.  Joseph’s 
fatherly  heart  must  have  been  af¬ 
flicted  by  the  gentle  maiden,  the 
Mother  of  God,  giving  birth  to 
her  Divine  Son  in  such  surround¬ 
ings,  without  the  comforts  of  even 
the  homes  of  the  poor!  It  is  not 
a  great  Apostle  or  a  heroic  martyr 
or  an  angelic  doctor,  but  St.  Jos¬ 
eph  the  Father  who  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  being  named  the  patron 
of  the  Universal  Church. 

The  roster  of  the  saints  of  the 
Church  is  liberally  sprinkled  with 
the  names  of  other  fathers  who 
have  realized  in  abundant  measure 
the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
fatherhood. 

King  Louis  IX  of  France  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  kingdom 
which  was  to  remain  one  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  for 
hundreds  of  years,  but  he  did  not 
permit  his  exacting  duties  as  ruler 
to  interfere  with  his  responsibil¬ 
ities  as  a  parent,  a  major  factor 
in  the  decision  of  the  Church  to 
raise  him  to  the  honors  of  the 
altar. 

St.  Thomas  More  was  not  only 
an  ideal  husband  and  father  as 
well  as  an  exemplary  Chancellor 
of  England,  but  he  was  one  of 
history’s  most  courageous  defend¬ 
ers  of  the  indissolubility  of  the 
marriage  bond.  It  was  his  defense 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage 
bond  which  brought  him  to  the 
block  and  to  a  martyr’s  crown  at 
the  hands  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s 
executioners. 


In  recent  years  the  Church  has 
again  recognized  an  exemplary 
parent  when  the  Holy  Father  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  canonization  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Flue,  the  father  of 
five  sons  and  five  daughters,  one 
of  the  former  a  priest  and  a  doc¬ 
tor  of  theology.  It  was  St.  Nicholas 
of  Flue  who  in  1480  averted  civil 
war  in  Switzerland  and  won  a 
place  as  one  of  the  great  heroes 
of  the  Swiss  Republic. 

There  is  no  more  touching  ex¬ 
ample  in  modem  times  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  responsibility  of  father¬ 
hood  than  one  of  the  greatest 
apostles  of  Catholic  lay  action, 
Frederick  Ozanam,  founder  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
whose  work  for  God,  his  Church 
and  his  country  started  with  the 
forming  of  the  character  of  the 
soul  of  the  child  entrusted  to  him 
by  God  as  the  head  of  a  family. 

We  Catholic  laymen,  therefore, 
who  have  the  privilege,  the  honor 
and  the  really  terrifying  responsib¬ 
ility  of  being  fathers  must  likewise 
be  leaders,  as  these  saintly  fath¬ 
ers  were,  in  the  effort  to  restore 
the  family  and,  through  it,  the 
world  to  God.  Christ  must  be  King 
in  our  homes.  If  we  always  re¬ 
member  that  as  fathers  we  are  Vic¬ 
ars  of  Christ  in  the  home,  just  as 
the  Holy  Father  is  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  in  the  world,  we  shall  have 
little  trouble  keeping  the  precious 
souls  entrusted  to  us  close  to  His 
Sacred  Heart. 

As  fathers,  we  are  not  merely 
the  head  of  a  family;  we  are  the 
head  of  a  race.  For  if  each  of  our 
children  have  as  many  children 
as  we  have,  making  due  allowance 
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for  religious  vocations,  the  number  with  its  responsibility  continuing 
of  our  descendants  in  several  gen-  until  we  shall  have  led  not  only 
erations  will  reach  almost  astron-  our  children  but  our  childrens 
omical  proportions,  as  you  can  see  children  to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
if  you  will  take  time  to  do  a  little  “In  that  sweet  land  beyond  the 
problem  in  mathematics.  skies, 

Once  a  father,  we  can  never  re-  Where  sweet  friendship  never  dies, 
sign  from  the  post.  It  is  ours  not  Where  no  more  the  song  shall  rise, 
only  through  life  but  in  eternity,  Farewell!  Farewell!’' 

A  Mother’s  Travail 

When  I  look  back  on  the  births  of  my  two  daughters,  now 
seven  and  three,  I  shudder  at  the  ordeal.  But  at  the  birth  of  my 
third  child,  a  son,  I  invited  the  Mother  of  God  to  preside.  She 
brought  wisdom  and  beauty  to  me,  giving  me  monumental 
strength  and  grace. 

Science  came  to  my  aid  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
famous  Mead  method — which,  in  essence,  is  relaxing  with  each 
pain  instead  of  resisting  it.  This  I  did,  so  successfully  that  not 
even  a  furrowed  brow  was  noticed  by  hospital  attendants. 

My  “game  of  prayer”  was  started  first  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  my  mind  off  myself.  But  I  see  now  that  it  was  an 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  at  profound  times  such 
as  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  or  the  ending  of  an  old  life,  one 
gets  very  close  to  his  Creator. 

My  game  was  to  “time”  my  pains  by  the  “Hail  Mary.”  The 
first  pains  were  so  short  that  I  couldn’t  finish  the  prayer.  Later 
they  lasted  longer  and  I  finished  thi-ee  “Hail  Marys.”  I  will 
admit  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  third  stage  of  labor 
I  was  praying  more  verbally  than  spiritually. 

But  the  actual  enjoying  of  my  labor  pains  came  during  the 
rest  periods  when  I  offered  the  next  pain  for  some  one  sin  in 
my  past  life.  This  made  the  pain  easy  to  receive  and  to  bear. 

The  Blessed  Mother  heard  my  prayers  and  offered  me  the 
temporal  gift  of  a  ridiculously  quick  recovery,  with  strength 
surging  through  my  whole  being.  But  more  than  that — I  had 
atoned  for  at  least  some  of  my  sins. — Mrs.  John  Bodeen. 

A  girl  of  eleven  asked  to  teach  a  child  of  four  to  “make  a 
sacrifice”  taught  him  to  make  the  Sign  of  the  Cross.  Asked 
why  this  should  be  a  sacrifice,  she  answered  with  supreme  wis¬ 
dom,  “Because  for  a  little  minute  he  gives  all  of  himself  to  God;” 

— Caryll  Houselander  in  “This  War  Is  the  Passion.” 


Human  Side  of  Pius  X 

Pope  Of  The  People 


Paul  Richardson 


“XX/HY,”  said  the  visitor  with 

VV  surprise,  “where  did  you 
get  this  pectoral  cross,  and  the 
cardinal’s  ring?” 

The  pawnbroker  smiled.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  a  customer  had 
noticed  the  two  items  he  purpose¬ 
ly  placed  in  the  front  of  his  show¬ 
case.  With  evident  pride  he  de¬ 
clared  that  they  belonged  to  His 
Eminence,  the  Cardinal  Patriarch 
of  Venice.  “He  is  one  of  my  best 
customers,”  he  said. 

The  same  cross  and  ring  were 
destined,  a  few  years  later,  to 
sparkle  in  the  lights  of  St.  Peter’s 
while  their  owner  was  being 
cheered  by  thousands  of  voices  as 
the  new  Father  of  Christendom, 
Pius  the  Tenth.  But  just  as  his 
cross  and  ring  had  never  been 
more  than  a  step  away  from  the 
pawnbroker’s  in  Venice,  so  the 
now  reigning  Pope  was  never  far 
from  being  the  simple  and  im¬ 
poverished  country  priest. 

His  pontificate  was  a  difficult 
one.  He  was  faced  by  a  crisis 
between  Church  and  State  in 
France.  He  took  prompt  and 
thorough  action  against  the  subtle¬ 
ties  of  Modernism.  He  sponsored 
vast  reforms  in  the  canon  law  and 
liturgy  of  the  Church.  He  launch¬ 
ed  the  revolutionary  legislation 
recommending  the  frequent  and 


early  reception  of  Holy  Commun¬ 
ion.  He  gave  new  life  and  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  catechism.  He  gave 
official  recognition  to  the  Church’s 
tradition  about  Our  Lady’s  co-re¬ 
demption  and  mediation  of  graces. 
These  achievements  belong  to 
Pius  the  Tenth.  They  belong  to 
Joseph  Sarto,  the  simple  and  hum¬ 
ble  priest  who  agreed  to  wear  the 
Tiara  only  because  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  it  was  the  will  of  God. 

Born  in  1835,  he  was  one  of  ten 
children.  His  parents  were  poor 
but  he  had  a  quick  mind  and  won 
himself  a  scholarship  to  the  sem¬ 
inary  in  Padua.  He  had  a  lively 
sense  of  humor,  an  inclination  to 
study,  and  a  quick  temper.  In 
the  seminary,  it  appears,  he  learn¬ 
ed  to  control  his  temper.  His 
studious  nature,  however,  and  his 
sense  of  humor  remained.  As  a 
parish  priest  he  was  in  perpetual 
motion.  Four  hours  of  sleep  was 
a  real  treat.  He  mixed  with  young 
and  old.  His  people  were  poor. 
His  spare  time  he  spent  playing 
cards  or  bowling  with  the  men 
of  the  parish:  his  interest  in  their 
welfare  was  both  evident  and  sin¬ 
cere. 

Appointed  rector  of  the  dioces¬ 
an  seminary,  he  was  idolized  by 
faculty  and  students.  Because  of 
his  companionable  manner  his  fel- 
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low  professor^  dubbed  him,  “The 
King  of  the  Round  Table.”  He  was 
next  consecrated  Bishop  of  the 
long  vacant  and  lukewarm  diocese 
of  Mantua.  Another  Francis  de 
Sales  in  methods  and  zeal,  he  soon 
transformed  his  diocese  into  a 
model  see.  The  poor  were  always 
his  closest  friends.  More  than  once, 
when  someone  was  in  need  of 
funds,  the  episcopal  ring  would 
find  its  way  to  a  local  pawnbroker. 

One  day  a  young  Monsignor 
from  Rome  named  Achille  Ratti 
visited  the  episcopal  residence  and 
found  no  one  at  home  but  the 
Bishop  himself.  When  he  learned 
that  his  guest  had  not  had  break¬ 
fast,  Bishop  Sarto  prepared  a  huge 
pot  of  coffee,  and  over  the  kitchen 
table  the  two  future  Popes  got  to 
know  each  other. 

The  Bishop  became  the  Cardin¬ 
al  Patriarch  of  Venice.  Even  there, 
he  was  never  too  busy  to  receive 
the  simplest  of  his  flock.  He  de¬ 
lighted  in  his  daily  walks  through 
the  city,  one  pocket  filled  with 
candy,  the  other  with  coins.  The 
poor  children  got  the  coins,  the 
better  dressed,  the  candy.  The 
parents  of  both  found  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  ready  ear  when  they 
crowded  around  him  to  discuss 
their  problems.  When  some  needy 
person  was  in  a  special  and  des¬ 
perate  situation,  his  pastoral  ring, 
pectoral  cross,  watch,  and  even 
the  patriarchal  gondola  would 
make  the  trip  to  the  pawnbroker’s. 

On  the  death  of  Leo  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  in  1903,  Cardinal  Sarto 
came  to  Rome  for  the  conclave. 
He  had  a  return  ticket  to  Venice 
in  his  pocket.  In  spite  of  his  pro¬ 


tests,  he  found  himself  elected 
Pope.  He  accepted  the  office 
only  because  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  the  will  of  God.  The 
keynote  of  his  reign  was  sounded 
in  his  first  encyclical:  “To  restore 
all  things  in  Christ.”  A  bishop 
observed  one  day  that  there  was 
much  discussion  as  to  what  policy 
he  would  follow.  He  pointed  to 
the  crucifix  on  his  desk  and  saicl 
quietly,  “This  is  my  policy.”  It 
was  no  empty  phrase. 

On  the  morning  of  his  corona¬ 
tion  he  horrified  some  of  his  of¬ 
ficial  entourage.  He  was  wearing 
his  own  pectoral  cross  which  was 
only  gilded  metal.  The  Vatican, 
however,  became  accustomed  to 
his  simplicity  and  poverty.  When 
first  he  invited  someone  to  dine 
with  him  he  was  told  in  conster¬ 
nation  that  the  Pope  had  always 
eaten  alone,  ever  since  Urban  the 
Eighth  set  the  rule.  “If  Urban 
the  Eighth  had  the  right  to  make 
such  a  rule,”  he  said  serenely, 
“then  Pius  the  Tenth  has  an  equal 
right  to  abolish  it.” 

No  one  was  allowed  to  kiss  his 
slipper,  and  he  insisted  that  those 
received  in  private  audiences  be 
allowed  to  sit  while  they  were  talk¬ 
ing  to  him.  He  intensely  disliked 
being  borne  about  in  the  “Sedia 
Gestatoria,”  the  chair  of  state,  and 
used  it  only  when  formality  ab¬ 
solutely  demanded  it.  Yet  despite 
the  simplicity,  many  were  surpris¬ 
ed  by  his  intelligence  and  cultured 
eloquence. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  pontifi¬ 
cate  speculation  was  rife.  Whom 
would  he  apoint  to  the  vital  po¬ 
sition  of  Secretary  of  State?  Young 
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Archbishop  Merry  del  Val  was 
temporarily  filling  the  office.  One 
day  the  Pope  handed  him  some 
letters  and  said,  “Read  these  for 
me— there  is  one  for  you  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pile.’  When  Merry 
del  Val  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
pile  he  found  his  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  State  to  Pope  Pius  the 
Tenth. 

Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  came  to 
know  Pius  the  Tenth  perhaps  more 
intimately  than  anyone  else.  He 
said  that  Pius  had  such  a  strong 
humility  that  he  oftentimes  had 
to  make  a  positive  effort  to  realize 
that  he  was  the  Supreme  Pontiff. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  of  him¬ 
self  as  the  same  humble  priest  of 
years  gone  by. 

His  firm  handling  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  problems  the  Church  was 
meeting  in  France  and  his  uncom¬ 
promising  fight  with  the  influence 
of  Modernism  showed  that  this 
usually  gentle  and  amiable  Pope 
could  rule  with  an  iron  hand.  He 
knew  his  demand  for  Catholic  Ac¬ 
tion  would  not  please  the  timid, 
but  he  did  not  hesitate.  “We  have 
been  like  rabbits,”  he  said.  “We 
must  cease  being  afraid  of  giving 
offense.” 

He  was  not  the  statesman  that 
Leo  the  Thirteenth  had  been  but 
his  ebullient  goodness  often  prov¬ 
ed  more  effective  than  any  diplo¬ 
macy.  When  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  had  decreed  the  strict  sep¬ 
aration  of  Church  and  State,  and 
a  few  French  prelates  chose  to 
defy  the  Pope  and  obey  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  Pius  the  Tenth  promptly 
consecrated  fourteen  French 
priests  in  their  stead.  He  perform¬ 


ed  the  ceremony  of  consecration 
himself  beneath  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter’s.  Afterwards,  as  he  was  be¬ 
ing  borne  from  the  basilica  on  the 
Sedia  Gestatoria,  he  passed  the 
flag  of  France.  Impulsively  he 
reached  out,  lifted  a  fold  and 
kissed  it— an  inspired  gesture  that 
won  him  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  loyal  Frenchmen. 

The  kindly  face  beneath  the 
white  zuchetto  was  always  ready 
to  break  into  a  smile.  He  particu¬ 
larly  enjoyed  making  puns  on  his 
name,  which  in  the  Italian  means 
“tailor.”  When  one  gentleman 
asked  if  a  friend  of  his  might  not 
be  made  a  Cardinal,  the  Pope 
shook  his  head  gravely.  “I  cannot 
give  him  a  red  hat,”  he  replied. 
“I  am  not  a  hatter,  but  only  a 
tailor.” 

He  enjoyed  having  children 
present  at  his  audiences,  and  so 
the  interviews  were  often  uncon¬ 
ventional.  “Yes,  Pope,”  a  small 
child  might  reply  to  his  question. 
Sometimes  a  very  small  child,  see¬ 
ing  the  gentle  face  so  close  to  his, 
said,  “Yes,  Jesus.”  One  day  when 
a  delegation  of  youngsters  from 
a  convent  academy  had  been  duly 
greeted,  he  asked  the  little  girls 
if  anyone  wished  to  ask  a  question. 
One  tiny  tot  promptly  asked  him 
for  a  definition  of  the  Dogma  of 
the  Assumption.  Starded,  he  some¬ 
how  managed  to  assure  the  child 
diat  he  would  take  up  the  matter 
with  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  later  years  his  personal  holi¬ 
ness  was  indicated  by  many  ac¬ 
counts  of  events  with  which  he 
was  connected.  Two  nuns  with 
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an  incurable  disease  were  granted 
a  private  audience.  Afterwards, 
the  attendants  in  the  halls  who 
had  seen  the  two  women  drag 
themselves  with  visible  effort  into 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Father 
now  saw  two  healthy  nuns  walk 
out  with  firm  steps.  The  cab  driv¬ 
er  refused  to  believe  that  these 
were  the  same  fares  he  had 
brought  to  the  Vatican.  At  anoth¬ 
er  audience,  the  Pope  was  asked 
to  hold  in  his  arms  a  small  boy 
who  had  been  paralyzed  since 
babyhood.  In  a  minute  or  two, 
the  child  wriggled  loose,  ran 
across  the  room,  stopped,  looked 
back,  and  ran  back  to  embrace 
the  figure  clad  in  white. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  pontifi¬ 
cate  reports  were  constantly  com¬ 
ing  in  of  the  persecution  of  Cath¬ 
olics  throughout  the  world.  There 
were  many  signs  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  World  War.  The  shoulders 


which  once  could  shake  with 
laughter  so  easily  were  every  day 
more  bowed  beneath  the  golden 
cope.  He  seemed  far  away  from 
the  pomp  around  him.  When  the 
war  he  dreaded  finally  came,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  monarchy  came  to  him 
asking  him  in  the  Emporer’s 
name  to  bless  the  allied  armies 
of  Germany  and  Austria.  He 
looked  sadly  at  the  delegation. 
Then  his  face  flushed  as  with  deep 
emotion.  “No,”  he  said  sternly. 
“I  bless  peace  and  not  war.” 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption, 
1914,  he  gave  his  last  audience— 
as  he  had  given  the  first  of  his 
pontificate— to  a  group  of  pilgrims 
from  his  “beloved  America.”  Early 
in  the  morning  of  August  20th, 
1914,  those  close  to  his  bedside 
heard  his  last  labored  words, 
“.  .  .  together  in  one— all  things 
in  Christ.  .  .  .” 


Mercy -Killing 

“Should  parliament  (English)  in  due  time  legalize  this 
voluntary  suicide  of  the  sick,  then  doctors,  nurses,  chaplains, 
dispensers  and  all  others  in  these  great  metropolitan  battle¬ 
grounds  of  life  will  be  voluntary  or  involuntary  partners  in  a 
new  ministry  of  death.  All  that  was  trained  and  dedicated 
to  preserve  life  may  now,  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  be  turned 
to  serve  death.  If  the  Ministry  of  Health  adds  to  its  functions 
birth  prevention,  occasional  abortion,  infrequent  sterilization  and 
euthanasia  on  due  certification,  gradually  in  the  public  mind  it 
will  be  thought  of  as  the  Ministry  of  Death.  What  the  law  per¬ 
mits  the  people  will  soon  conclude  cannot  be  wrong.  The  im¬ 
patient  or  the  very  tender-hearted  relative  or  doctor — with  or 
without  any  incentive — will  act  and  risk  the  consequences,  and, 
as  the  years  pass,  the  weight  of  the  risk  will  severely  diminish.” 
— Dr.  W.  J.  O’Donovan,  in  Blackfriars. 
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Millie  Is  A  Big  Woman 

A  Short  Story  Rachel  Harris  Campbell 
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XX/HEN  I  got  home  from  work 
tonight,  the  first  thing  I  heard 
was  my  wife  Millie  banging 
around  on  the  back  porch.  My  wife 
is  a  big  woman— what  you’d  call 
handsome  big— and  when  she  gets 
to  knocking  about  in  a  small  space, 
you  know  somebody’s  there.  Some¬ 
body  mad.  She  moves  like  she 
feels;  she  can  be  quiet  as  a  coyote, 
or  she  can  knock  around.  When 
you  hear  her,  she’s  mad. 

I  went  on  out,  because  I  figured 
it  couldn’t  be  me  she  was  peeved 
with,  and  I  didn’t  want  anything 
happening  to  the  flats  of  seeds  I 
had  out  there,  getting  them  started 
for  our  suburban  kitchen  garden. 

“Hi,  honey!”  I  said. 

“Don’t  you  hi-honey  me,”  she 
came  right  back.  “I’m  burned  up. 
That  dog!  This  time  it’s  the  limit. 
I’m  not  going  to  stand  a  bit  more.” 

I  knew  what  dog  she  meant.  We 
don’t  have  a  dog,  but  our  next- 
door  neighbors,  the  Gardners,  do. 
A  part-shepherd,  part  Saint  Ber¬ 
nard.  Millie  has  been  mad  at 
Sandy  before.  So  have  I.  He’s  a 
big,  well-meaning  lummox,  with¬ 
out  a  lick  of  sense,  and  in  a  flower¬ 
bed  he’s  plain  massacre.  Difference 
is,  I  just  get  mad  with  Sandy. 
Millie  gets  mad  at  the  Gardners, 
too,  and  that’s  a  trouble  signal. 
They’re  nice  people,  friends  of  ours 


in  a  neighborhood  way,  but  they 
have  a  weakness:  they  think  the 
world  of  Sandy.  It’s  a  weakness 
Millie  has  simply  never  been  able 
to  share.  . 

“Calm  down,  sugarpie,”  I  said. 
“What’s  Sandy  been  up  to  now?” 

“Digging,”  said  Millie,  and  shut 
her  mouth  hard. 

“Well,  that’s  natural  to  a  canine. 
Digging  where?” 

“Don’t  you  know  where?” 

“I  wouldn’t  even  try  to  guess.” 

“He  dug  up  more  than  half  of 
the  tomato  plants,”  Millie  said. 
“And  we  just  got  them  set  out!” 

I  began  to  see  things  a  little 
from  Millie’s  point  of  view.  My 
Saturday  afternoon  had  gone  to 
putting  in  those  tomatoes,  and  my 
mouth  was  watering  for  some  big 
juicy  ones  right  off  our  own  vines. 
Millie  has  a  swell  recipe  for  to¬ 
matoes,  too. 

“The  pesky  cur!”  I  said.  “Have 
you  told  the  Gardners?” 

“I  told  the  Gardners  plenty,” 
Millie  said.  “I  told  them  if  they 
didn’t  get  rid  of  that  dog.  I’d 
complain  to  the  police,  and  charge 
them  with  maintaining  a  nuis¬ 
ance.” 

“Now,  honey,  they  wouldn’t 
need  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  would 
be  enough  if  they  just  kept  him 
home.” 
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Millie  snorted. 

“They’ve  been  trying  for  a  year 
to  keep  him  home.  He  sails  over 
the  fence  like  a  deer.  And  when 
they  tie  him  up,  Tad  gets  sorry  for 
the  pup,  and  lets  him  loose.” 

“Tad!”  I  said,  remembering. 
“Say,  the  kid  is  going  to  feel  pretty 
bad  about  this.” 

“That’s  what  Mrs.  Gardner  tried 
to  tell  me.  But  I  feel  pretty  bad 
about  those  tomatoes.  It’s  not  like 
it  was  the  first  time.  It’s  partly 
Tad’s  fault,  and  he’d  had  warn¬ 
ing.” 

“Warnings  don’t  take  very  well, 
with  a  little  fellow  of  eight,”  I 
said. 

“Now,  don’t  tj ou  try  to  talk  me 
out  of  this,”  retorted  my  wife. 
“You’re  too  soft.  Those  Gardners 
are  nice  enough,  but  this  is  the  end 
of  the  road  for  Sandy,  and  I  mean 
it.” 

She  looked  like  she  meant  it.  I 
said  no  more.  I  went  out  into  the 
yard  on  an  inspection  tour.  The 
tomatoes  had  taken  a  beating,  all 
right,  and  there  wasn’t  the  least 
doubt  that  Sandy  had  done  it. 

I  could  hear  the  poor  dumb 
lummox,  howling  his  head  off  in 
the  garage.  And  I  could  hear 
Millie,  too,  knocking  around  in  the 
kitchen,  still  mad.  But  I  never 
heard  Tad.  The  kid  was  almost 
past  me  when  I  saw  his  pint-size 
shadow,  and  turned  round. 

“Hi,  Tad!”  I  said.  “Where  are 
you  headed?” 

Then  I  saw  he’d  been  crying.  He 
must  have  cried  pretty  hard  to 
look  that  puffed-up  in  the  face. 

“I’m  going  to  see  Mrs.  Phipps,” 
he  said,  soft-like,  “about  Sandy.” 


I  listened.  Millie  was  still  mak¬ 
ing  a  racket  like  a  big  woman.  I 
sat  down  on  the  ground,  and  put 
an  arm  around  Tad’s  waist.  He  was 
such  a  little  kid,  for  his  age. 

“Now  listen,  Tad.  Maybe  you 
better  not  talk  to  Mrs.  Phipps 
about  it— just  yet.  She’s  plenty 
mad.  Why  don’t  you  talk  to  me? 
Maybe  we  could  fix  something 
up.” 

Tad  sniffled. 

“My  daddy  says  it’s  no  use— 
we’ll  have  to  get  rid  of  Sandy.  Says 
he  may  take  to  killing  chickens 
yet,  and  then  they  could  have  him 
shot.  But  Sandy’s  awful  sorry.  Mr. 
Phipps.  He  said  he  was.  I  guess  he 
won’t  ever  do  it  again.” 

“I  know  how  you  feel,  sonny. 
If  it  was  me,  I’d  let  him  off,  this 
once.  But  you’re  right.  Maybe  you 
better  talk  to  my  wife.” 

He  nodded,  and  I  let  him  go. 
Without  a  backward  look,  or  let¬ 
ting  his  feet  drag,  he  went  straight 
to  the  back-porch  door,  and 
knocked.  He  had  to  knock  several 
times  before  Millie  came  out.  I  got 
behind  a  cotoneaster  bush,  and 
tried  to  make  myself  inconspicu¬ 
ous,  because  I  wanted  to  hear. 

“Well,  Tad!”  Millie  said.  “I 
suppose  you’ve  heard  what  your 
dog’s  done.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“That  what  you  came  to  tell 
me?” 

“No’m.  I  came  to  ask  you  some¬ 
thing,  Mrs.  Phipps.” 

“Ask  me  something?  Well,  I  can 
answer  it  right  now.  You  get  rid  of 
that  dog,  or  I  complain  to  the  po¬ 
lice.  It’s  an  outrage.” 

The  kid  spoke  softly,  without 
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whining.  “What  I  wanted  to  ask  wouldn’t  mind  having  a  little  boy 
was:  how  much  do  tomato  plants  like  you  around  the  place.” 
cost?”  Tad  went  scooting  past  me  so 

I  couldn’t  see  Millie,  but  I  heard  fast,  on  his  way  to  the  garage  and 
how  long  she  took  before  she  spoke  Sandy,  that  he  didn’t  even  see  me 
again.  behind  the  cotoneaster  bush.  I 

“Now  see  here,  Tad,  you  can’t  waited  a  few  minutes,  to  let  things 

start  paying  out  of  your  allowance  simmer  down.  There  wasn  t  a 

for  all  the  mischief  Sandy  does,  sound  from  Millie;  she  must  be 

You  can’t  keep  up  with  him,  if  you  moving  around  the  kitchen  awful 

do."  soft.  Then  I  heard  her  singing.  I 

“Well,  I  thought  maybe  I  could  dusted  m>'self  off>  and  went  in- 
work  and  pay  it.  Gosh,  Mrs.  When  Millie  saw  me,  she  broke 

Phipps,  if  I  spoiled  something,  I  off  singing,  and  gave  me  a  hard 

guess  my  mommy  and  daddy  look. 

would  have  to  pay.  Don’t  you  “Tad  was  over,”  she  said.  “He’s 

think  they  would  pay?  They  going  to  pay  for  those  tomato 

wouldn’t  send  me  off  somewhere,  plants.” 

Would  they?”  “That  so?” 

Millie  took  an  even  longer  time  “Yes,  that’s  so.  And  I  don’t  want 

answering.  to  hear  any  more  about  them.  Just 

“No,  Tad,”  she  said  finally,  like  a  man— making  a  fuss  about  a 

“They  wouldn’t.  And  Sandy  is  few  old  tomatoes!” 

your  pal.  Suppose  we  say  those  “A  fuss!”  I  said.  “Me?” 

tomatoes  cost  whatever  allowance  “Yes,  and  it’s  downright  silly, 

you  get  for  the  next  two  weeks.  Is  You’ll  have  plenty  of  time  this 
that  all  right?”  week  to  get  a  couple  dozen  more. 

He  let  out  a  mild  whoop.  And  Saturday  afternoon,  you  can 

“You  bet  it  is— if  you  don’t  set  them  out.  Can’t  you?” 

squeal  on  Sandy.”  “Oh,  sure,”  I  asid.  And  then, 

“I  won’t  squeal  on  Sandy,”  though  I  could  see  a  twinkle  be- 

Millie  said.  “Maybe  he  won’t  do  ginning  in  Millie’s  eyes,  I  thought 

it  again.  And  if  you  want  to  pay  maybe  I  better  leave  it  right  there, 

for  it,  I  guess  I’ve  nothing  to  com-  and  go  listen  to  the  radio  or  some- 

plain  about.”  thing,  out  of  her  way. 

“Gee,  thanks,  Mrs.  Phipps.  I  got  Millie  has  her  pride,  you  see. 
to  go  now.”  But  as  I  said  before,  she’s  a  big 

•“Well,  come  back  soon,  Tad.  I  woman. 

If  Christ’s  body  is  the  daily  bread,  why  do  you  receive  it  but 
once  a  year?  Take  daily  what  is  beneficial  for  the  daily  use. 

Live  in  a  manner  that  you  will  be  worthy  to  receive  the  body  of 
Christ  daily,  for  he  who  is  unworthy  to  receive  it  daily  will  not 
be  worthier  in  a  year. — Saint  Ambrose. 


Fairness  Demands  It 

THE  FAMILY  WAGE 

JOHN  C.  CORT 
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IT’S  funny  how  you  can  go  along 
1  year  after  year  familiar  with  an 
idea,  and  more  or  less  approving 
it,  but  not  really  grasping  it,  not 
really  feeling  the  thing  down  in¬ 
side  you.  Then  it  hits  you  all  of  a 
sudden  and  gets  hold  of  you  and 
you  get  hold  of  it  and  you  grapple 
with  each  other,  and  before  you 
know  it  you  are  happily  married 
and  can’t  imagine  things  any  other 
way. 

Recently  my  wife  and  I  were 
asked  to  do  a  radio  program  on 
the  subject,  “Balancing  the  Family 
Budget.”  Since  we  have  never 
been  able  to  balance  our  own 
budget,  it  became  necessary  to 
shift  the  focus  of  attention  to  the 
question,  how  does  the  average 
American  family  balance  its 
budget?  And  of  course  the  answer 
is  that  it  doesn’t  either.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  someone  sent  us  a  pamph¬ 
let  by  Father  Edgar  Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B.,  and  a  light  began  to  appear 
through  the  darkness. 

Here  is  the  dilemma  in  a  nut¬ 
shell.  The  labor  movement  has  al¬ 
ways  fought  for  the  principle  of 
“equal  pay  for  equal  work.”  That 
is,  if  a  single  woman,  a  single  man, 
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a  married  man  with  two  children, 
and  a  married  man  with  20  chil¬ 
dren  are  all  working  on  the  same 
machine  doing  the  same  work,  the 
unions  say  they  should  get  the 
same  pay. 

They  have  done  this  for  several 
reasons.  The  women  have  fought 
for  it  because  they  stood  to  gain 
in  cold  cash.  And  the  men  fought 
for  it  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  knew  that  if  the  employers 
could  get  women  more  cheaply 
than  men,  or  single  men  more 
cheaply  than  married  men,  the 
women  and  the  single  men  would 
get  all  the  jobs.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  cost  an  employer  just  as  much 
to  hire  a  woman  as  a  man,  the 
chances  are  he  would  hire  a  man 
because  a  man  is  supposed  to  be 
stronger  and  is  not  so  likely  to  quit 
in  order  to  get  married  or  to  have 
a  baby. 

The  question  of  the  single  man 
vs.  the  married  man  with  children 
hasn’t  entered  into  it  so  much.  It 
was  mainly  a  question  of  equality 
between  the  sexes,  which  was  not 
a  real  equality  at  all,  but  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  would  take  from 
the  women  their  principal  advant¬ 
age  of  being  cheaper  labor  and 
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restore  the  superiority  to  the  men. 
In  short,  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
is  clearly  a  masculine  idea.  But 
that  doesn’t  mean  that  it  isn’t  a 
good  idea.  The  logic  of  it  is  un¬ 
answerable.  Men  should  be  super¬ 
ior  to  women  in  the  economic 
marketplace.  Any  system  under 
which  it  is  easier  for  women  to 
get  jobs  than  for  men  is  headed 
for  the  dogs. 

The  only  trouble  with  the  idea 
of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  is  that 
taken  by  itself  alone,  it  is  all 
wrong.  For  example,  we  have  our 
single  woman,  our  single  man,  our 
married  man  with  two  children 
and  our  married  man  with  20  chil¬ 
dren  working  in  the  place  side  by 
side  and  all  making  $60  a  week. 
Right  now  $60  a  week  or  there¬ 
abouts,  is  the  average  wage  in 
manufacturing,  so  this  is  a  good 
figure  to  take. 

The  married  man  with  two  chil¬ 
dren  has  to  devote  at  least  $40  a 
week  to  the  upkeep  of  his  wife  and 
children  and  the  one  with  20  chil¬ 
dren  will  be  lucky  if  he  can  keep 
carfare  out  of  his  $60.  So  will  the 
other  one  for  that  matter,  women 
being  what  they  are.  But  the  point 
is  this:  these  men  get  $20  or  less 
for  the  same  work  that  pays  the 
single  man  or  woman  $60.  So  it 
isn’t  equal  pay  for  equal  work  at 
all. 

Well,  of  course,  you  say  that’s 
absurd  because  nobody  is  forcing 
these  men  to  get  married  and  have 
children.  They  take  their  $60  and 
they  do  what  they  want  with  it. 
But  did  you  ever  see  a  married 
man  take  his  pay  and  spend  it  all 
on  himself?  The  cops  will  be  after 


him  in  no  time.  And  is  it,  or  is  it 
not,  a  contribution  to  the  common¬ 
weal  for  men  to  get  married  and 
have  children?  In  other  words,  is 
this  business  of  getting  married 
and  having  children  something  we 
should  encourage  or  not? 

Right  now  we  discourage  it.  You 
can’t  raise  children  decently  on 
$60  a  week,  even  two  of  them. 
And  what  really  is  absurd  about 
my  example  is  suggesting  that  a 
man  could  have  20  children  on 
$60  a  week.  That  is  sheer  madness. 

On  February  24  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  issued  another 
of  its  reports  on  what  it  costs  for 
a  manual  worker  with  a  wife  and 
two  children— the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  family— to  survive  at  “a 
modest  but  adequate  level  of  liv¬ 
ing.”  They  did  this  by  cities.  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  Washington,  D.  C., 
were  the  highest  at  about  $75  a 
week.  New  York  and  Boston  were 
approximately  the  same,  around 
$70  a  week. 

The  sad  part  of  this  report  is 
that  the  budget  allows  nothing  for 
saving  but  a  small  premium  for  life 
insurance.  The  Church  has  said 
through  its  Popes  and  Bishops  that 
men  should  be  able  to  have  more 
than  two  children  and  also  that 
they  should  be  able  to  earn  enough 
“to  meet  not  merely  the  present 
necessities  of  life  but  those  of  un¬ 
employment,  sickness,  death  and 
old  age  as  well.”  (Statement  of 
Catholic  Bishops  of  America, 
1940.) 

Father  Raymond  Miller,  C.SS. 
R.,  the  encyclical  expert,  says  that 
a  Christian  should  have  at  least 
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four  or  five  children  if  he  can  and 
notes  Gods  admonition  to  Adam, 
Noah  and  others  to  “increase  and 
multiply.”  Four  or  five  is  what  it 
takes  to  increase  and  multiply. 
Make  it  four.  That  is  going  to  cost 
another  $20  a  week  at  least  to  do 
it  right.  The  federal  government 
allows  just  under  $26— that  is,  $675 
per  year  per  child— when  it  figures 
out  your  income  tax  exemptions. 

So  now  we  have  our  New  York 
living  wage  up  to  $90  a  week  and 
we  haven’t  begun  to  save  anything. 
A  minimum  saving  would  seem  to 
be  $5  a  week  and  that  brings  you 
to  $95.  And  if  you  think  that  is 
plenty  of  money  to  raise  four  chil¬ 
dren  on,  and  still  save,  just  ask 
the  man  who  has  tried  it.  I  know 
one  and  he  tells  me,  “Brother,  it’s 
tough.” 

You  see  the  dilemma.  As  long  as 
wages  are  pegged  to  suit  the  single 
women  and  the  single  men  as  well 
as  the  married  ones,  labor  is  going 
to  have  one  terrible  job  getting 
them  up  to  the  standard  that  the 
Church,  and  any  man  who  thinks 
it  through,  insists  upon:  namely,  a 
living,  saving,  family  wage. 

So  what  do  you  do?  You  do 
what  about  40  other  countries  have 
done— including  such  respectable 
countries  as  Ireland,  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Australia  and  our 
northern  neighbor,  Canada.  Or  you 
do  what  the  U.  S.  government  it¬ 
self  has  already  done  in  the  case  of 
its  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines. 
You  apply  the  principle  of  the  in¬ 
come  tax  exemption  for  children 
in  a  positive  way  and  give  “family 
allowances.” 


Canada  has  the  most  generous 
allowances  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  or  did  in  1946.  At  that  time 
nobody  making  over  $3,000  a  year 
received  any  allowances.  For  chil¬ 
dren  under  six  years  of  age  a  fam¬ 
ily  would  receive  $5  a  month,  $6 
for  children  between  six  and  10, 
$7  between  10  and  12,  and  $8  be¬ 
tween  13  and  16.  None  for  those 
16  or  over.  As  anyone  can  see, 
that’s  not  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  biggest  total  allowance  for 
any  one  family  was  $65  a  month, 
even  for  the  two  Canadian  families 
that  had  15  children  apiece  under 
16. 

Although  Father  Schmiedeler 
doesn’t  make  it  clear  in  his  other¬ 
wise  excellent  pamphlet,  “Family 
Allowances”  (available  at  NCWC, 
1312  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N. 
W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C.)  Canada 
raises  the  money  out  of  tax  reve¬ 
nue.  He  estimates  that  it  would 
cost  America  $2  billion  a  year  to 
grant  an  allowance  of  $5  per 
month  to  every  child  under  16  in 
the  country.  The  money  could  lie 
raised  in  the  same  way  that  our 
unemployment  and  old  age  funds 
are  raised,  by  the  joint  contribu¬ 
tions  of  worker  and  employer,  or 
by  contributions  from  employers 
only.  The  contribution  would  have 
to  be  uniform  in  order  to  make 
the  employer  indifferent  as  to  how 
many  married  men  he  hired  or 
how  prolific  they  were. 

Labor  leaders  in  this  country 
seem  to  be  indifferent  to  family 
allowances  or  hostile.  I  don’t  know 
why  myself,  unless  it  be  simply  ig¬ 
norance  or  a  failure  to  think  the 
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problem  through,  as  in  my  own 
case.  In  England  and  Canada  labor 
was  hostile  until  World  War  II. 
Shortly  after  it  reversed  its  stand 
both  countries  passed  National 
Allowance  Acts. 

But  what  can  you  and  I  do 
about  it?  One,  we  can  push  the 
thing  in  our  trade  unions  and  other 


organizations  and  get  them  to 
write  their  Congressmen  and  Sena¬ 
tors.  We  can  write  the  latter  our¬ 
selves  directly.  Whatever  might  be 
the  difficulties  under  the  anti-infla¬ 
tion  program,  and  I  dont  think 
they  would  be  prohibitive,  still  it 
is  never  too  soon  to  get  a  good 
thing  started. 


“It’s  not  the  number  of  books  you  read,  nor  the  variety  of 
sermons  you  hear,  nor  the  amount  of  religious  conversation  in 
which  you  mix,  but  it  is  the  frequency  and  earnestness  with 
which  you  meditate  on  these  things  till  the  truth  in  them  be¬ 
comes  your  own  and  part  of  your  being,  that  ensues  your 
growth.” — F.  W.  Robertson. 


"Sure  you  know  me!  I'm  Woody! 

I  live  right  next  door  to  you!  We  play 
together  all  the  time !  I'm  Woody !  -- 


I  Ml  CA*TOON*-Oe-TM«-MONTM 


In  the  next  room  —  hope  and  life 

Maternity  Ward  Saint 

Alice  Ainsworth 


CISTER  ANGELA  was  intro- 
duced  to  me  by  messenger 
about  twenty  minutes  before  my 
daughter  was  born  by  Caesarean 
birth.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  known 
her  forever,  though,  for  the  sound 
of  her  voice  and  her  ringing  laugh¬ 
ter  had  cheered  me  for  many  days. 
Her  room  in  the  hospital  was  lo¬ 
cated  two  doors  from  mine,  and 
for  hours  at  a  time  I  watched  a 
stream  of  nurses  and  Sisters  make 
its  way  smilingly  to  that  door. 

My  curiosity  was  aroused.  Jok¬ 
ingly  I  remarked  to  one  of  the  Sis¬ 
ters  that  I  believed  either  the  Com¬ 
munity’s  favorite  nun  or  St.  Joseph 
himself  must  be  sick  in  that  room. 
Her  reply  was  a  rather  noncom- 
mital  identification  of  Sister  An¬ 
gela  as  though  I  should  know  who 
she  was.  The  note  that  arrived 
just  as  I  was  leaving  for  the  oper¬ 
ating  room  came  as  a  surprise,  but 
I  have  since  thought  it  typical  of 
one  who  is  at  all  times  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  others.  A 
whole  year  has  passed,  and  I  can 
still  feel  amazed  and  thrilled  at 
the  exact  timing  and  perfect  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  message. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  remember 
how  my  feelings  of  anticipation 
had  been  a  wellspring  of  hope  and 
happiness  during  eight  months  of 


pregnancy.  Nothing  seemed  too 
difficult  or  too  much  trouble  to  do. 
This  was  true  in  spite  of  complica¬ 
tions  that  meant  a  hundred  or 
more  pills  and  innumerable  and 
costly  “shots.” 

I  attributed  a  remarkable  sense 
of  oneness  with  God’s  Will  to  the 
many  prayers  offered  for  me  by 
good  friends  and  relatives,  and  I 
knew  no  personal  fear  whatever. 
Such  had  been  my  feelings  until 
almost  a  few  seconds  before  the 
arrival  of  Sister’s  note. 

Then,  with  no  greater  provoca¬ 
tion  than  the  usual  hospital  rou¬ 
tine  immediately  preceding  any 
surgery,  I  suddenly  wavered  and 
seemed  to  lose  God’s  hand.  Those 
who  anxiously  surrounded  me,  I 
believe,  would  not  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  at  some  display  of  fright 
at  the  impending  operation.  The 
fear  I  so  strangely  felt,  however, 
was  a  deep  conviction  that  the 
child  I  had  so  elatedly  awaited 
would  not  survive. 

It  was  a  black  and  hopeless 
thought  that  seemed  to  envelop  me 
with  despair.  At  this  precise  mo¬ 
ment  Sister  Angela’s  note  arrived. 
Written  without  salutation,  it 
pleaded  simply:  “Do  not  be 
afraid,  dear.  I  shall  be  with  you 
in  prayer  that  your  child  may  live 
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and  bring  you  the  happiness  you 
so  desire.” 

It  was  as  though  God  had  thrust 
His  hand  again  into  mine. 

My  gratitude  to  Sister  Angela 
enkindled  the  great  joy  my  heart 
knew  after  the  baby’s  birth,  and  I 
longed  to  tell  her  how  much  she 
had  helped  me.  We  were  not  to 
meet,  however,  for  several  days. 
Each  day  I  learned  more  and  more 
about  her  tremendous  courage 
from  those  who  had  seen  her  ter¬ 
rible  sufferings  over  many  years. 
She  was  bedridden  with  crippling 
arthritis  and  a  serious  heart  con¬ 
dition. 

They  told  me  that  for  years  she 
had  continued  painfully  to  *  assist 
at  community  prayers,  meals,  and 
recreation  until  she  was  confined 
to  bed  by  the  heart  disease.  They 
spoke  of  her  intensely  beautiful 
life  as  a  young  nun  and  of  her 
silent  and  glad  abandonment  to 
suffering  when  sickness  became 
the  companion  of  her  days  and 
nights. 

Many  in  the  hospital  who,  like 
myself,  had  never  seen  her,  felt 
strengthened  and  comforted  by  the 
reports  of  her  saintliness.  Sister 
and  I  began  writing  notes  to  each 
other  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  hold 
a  pen  again.  Every  day  or  two 
she  sent  me  a  book  to  read. 

Often  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
her  gentle  laughter  broke  in  upon 
my  weary  waiting  to  be  home 
again  and  warmed  my  heart  to 
whisper  to  my  Mother  Mary  that  I 
knew  “God  was  in  His  heavens,” 
bending  over  us  all  with  tenderest 
care. 


My  first  steps  were  to  Sister  An¬ 
gela’s  room  that  I  might  meet  my 
saint.  I  should  not  have  been  sur¬ 
prised  by  now  at  anything  about 
this  remarkable  woman,  but  I 
found  that  there  was  much  that  I 
still  did  not  know  about  her. 

No  one  had  told  me  that  her 
room  in  January  was  like  a  sunny 
summer  garden.  No  one  had  men¬ 
tioned  that  she  was  a  tiny  bird¬ 
like  person  who  could  never 
lie  down  but  spent  her  busy 
days  and  often  sleepless  nights 
propped  up  in  bed.  No  one  had 
thought  it  important  to  say 
whether  she  was  young  or  old. 

Her  room  was  beautifully  ar¬ 
ranged  with  plants  and  blooms 
which  she  lovingly  identified  for 
me.  Often  during  our  conversa¬ 
tions  I  used  to  note  that  the  room 
seemed  full  of  sunshine,  too.  Sis¬ 
ter  Angela’s  words  were  eager  and 
lively,  never  morbid,  but  full  of 
hope  and  faith  in  God’s  goodness. 

She  mentioned  her  own  condi¬ 
tion  to  me  only  once  when  she 
asked  me  to  enter  a  conspiracy 
with  her.  Her  physicians  wished 
her  visitors  to  be  restricted.  Be¬ 
cause  she  did  not  wish  to  distress 
the  Sister  in  charge  of  the  floor 
who  felt  it  her  duty  to  enforce  the 
limitation,  she  asked  that  I  visit 
with  her  each  day  while  the  Sis¬ 
ters  were  in  chapel. 

I  felt  a  little  guilty  each  time 
I  slipped  down  the  hall  to  her 
room,  for  I  knew  she  spent  herself 
in  every  visit.  I  loved  being  with 
her  so  much  that  before  every  de¬ 
parture  from  my  room,  I  used 
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firmly  to  resolve  to  stay  only  brief¬ 
ly  lest  I  tire  her. 

I  could  not  begin  to  describe 
our  visits.  They  were  to  me  like 
quenching  a  thirst  in  a  sparkling 
brook.  They  were  a  retreat  from 
worldly  concerns  and  pseudo-so¬ 
phistications.  They  were  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  character  so  simple  and 
child-like  that  it  was  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  she  had  been  born  into  and 
had  grown  up  in  the  world  even 
as  you  and  I.  They  were  a  con¬ 
stant  inspiration,  an  actual  grace 
moving  me  to  prayer  and  to  new 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  all 
God’s  plans. 

I  felt  as  refreshed  when  I  left 
her  as  if  the  brook  had  been  real; 
as  peaceful  and  calm  and  reflect¬ 
ive  as  though  I  had  actually  made 
a  retreat.  I  knew  none  of  the  de¬ 
pression  that  sometimes  follows 
childbirth. 

When  it  was  time  to  leave  the 
hospital,  I  did  so  with  mixed  feel¬ 
ings  of  joy  and  fear.  I  did  not  yet 
know  that  Sister  Angela’s  inspira¬ 
tion  would  remain  so  strongly  with 
me  or  how  deeply  affected  I  had 
been  by  her  example.  She  seemed 


to  sense  my  ambivalence  when  I 
took  the  baby  to  her  room  to  say 
good-bye.  She  was  enchanted  (as  I 
still  am)  with  my  small  daughter 
and  all  fear  left  me  as  Sister  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  years  ahead 
and  of  God’s  readiness  to  give  me 
strength  and  wisdom  for  the  form¬ 
ing  of  another  saint.  A  moment 
before,  I  had  been  tempted  to 
place  the  child  in  Sister’s  arms  and 
beg  her  to  care  for  her  precious 
body  and  soul. 

“Sacristan  you  are,”  she  said, 
“and  this  little  one  is  the  taber¬ 
nacle  over  which  you  must  keep 
prayerful  watch!” 

Sister  Angela  and  I  have  not  met 
since,  but  her  spirit  is  often  with 
me,  cheering  me  and  pressing  me 
on  to  a  greater  love  of  God.  Surely 
her  place  in  the  world  is  where  she 
is— on  a  pain-wracked  bed,  in  a 
sun-washed  room,  on  the  mater¬ 
nity  floor  of  a  hospital. 

No  one  has  told  me,  and  I  do 
not  know,  whether  Sister  Angela  is 
young  or  old.  To  angels,  and  even 
to  angels  of  mercy,  there  probably 
is  no  time.  There  is  only  eternity. 


Blessing  Df  An  Infant 

O  IiOrd  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  Living  God,  begotten  before 
all  ages,  who  didst  wish,  however,  to  become  a  little  infant,  and 
loving  the  innocence  of  childhood  didst  tenderly  draw  to  Thy¬ 
self  little  children  and  embrace  and  bless  them;  direct  this  little 
infant  in  the  blessings  of  Thy  sweetness  and  grant,  we  beseech 
Thee,  that  its  soul  may  escape  the  corrupting  influence  of  wick¬ 
edness;  and  that,  advancing  in  age,  and  wisdom,  and  grace, 
it  may  always  be  most  pleasing  to  Thee:  Who  livest  and  reign- 
est  with  God  the  Father,  in  the  unity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  God, 
world  without  end.  Amen. 


Older  brothers  and  sisters  beware! 


The  Art  Of  Annoying 

Suzanne  Eleanor  Garrette* 


THE  first  subject  we’ll  take  up 
is  how  to  annoy  your  big  sis¬ 
ter.  I  have  had  lots  of  experience 
at  this  being  that  my  sister  is  four 
and  a  half  years  older  than  I.  The 
main  idea  is  to  make  this  world  an 
awful  place  for  her  to  live  in. 

Nearly  all  older  sisters  are  in¬ 
terested  in  boys.  They  want  to  be 
very  popular  with  their  friends; 
have  lots  of  nice  clothes;  have 
Mom  and  Dad  on  their  side;  and 
most  important  of  all,  have  you  out 
of  the  living  room  when  their 
beaus  are  calling  on  them. 

The  boys  they  get  for  their 
dates  are  of  many  types.  Some 
girls  choose  tall,  bashful  and  awk¬ 
ward  boys;  some  choose  the  very 
intelligent  kind  who  are  real  bores 
and  then  some  choose  the  loud, 
athletic  type.  These  are  all  pretty 
bad  to  have  to  put  up  with  but 
they  fit  into  the  plan  of  making 
life  miserable  for  your  sister. 

Let’s  say  your  sister  is  all  ready 
for  a  big  party.  The  first  thing  you 
do  is  to  remark  very  casually  that 
her  lipstick  clashes  with  her  dress. 
Don’t  be  too  obvious  about  it. 
Shell  probably  ignore  you  but  still 
will  be  rather  uncomfortable  about 
it. 

Then  see  to  it  that  your  cat  or 


dog  accidentally  goes  to  sleep  on 
her  coat.  Naturally  a  lot  of  hair 
will  be  shed  and  your  sister  will 
be  angry. 

Next,  without  being  noticed, 
hide  her  purse.  By  the  time  she 
discovers  this  she’ll  be  very  upset 
but  still  can’t  blame  anything  on 
you. 

When  her  date  comes  to  pick 
her  up,  tell  him  that  your  sister 
is  very  happy  that  he  asked  her 
because  no  one  else  would.  Now 
you  have  given  her  a  very  miser¬ 
able  send-off  to  the  party  and  still 
you  can’t  be  blamed  for  anything 
so  you’re  on  good  terms  with  Mom 
and  Dad. 

Now  that  wasn’t  very  hard,  was 
it? 

Before  your  sister’s  beau  arrives, 
make  her  uncomfortable  but  never 
be  obvious  about  it  or  she’ll  guess 
what  you’re  up  to.  Make  com¬ 
ments  on  her  dress,  hair,  lipstick 
and  nail  polish,  but  in  a  helpful 
way,  of  course.  See  to  it  that  her 
sweater,  scarfs,  pearls,  handker¬ 
chiefs  and  ribbons  are  hidden  or 
rather  inconvenient  to  find.  By 
doing  these  things  you  get  her  very 
upset  and  by  the  time  he  comes 
your  sister  will  not  have  much 
poise  left. 


•A*e  thirteen. 
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When  annoying  your  sister  and 
her  boy  friend  never  use  that  “give 
me  a  quarter  and  I’ll  make  myself 
scarce”  technique.  It  sorta  cheap¬ 
ens  your  business  but  if  they  insist 
and  make  a  fuss  about  it  okay; 
just  don’t  make  a  practice  of  it. 
(This  rule  goes  when  you’re  annoy¬ 
ing  your  older  brother  and  his  girl 
friend  too.) 

The  mistake  a  lot  of  kid  sisters 
and  brothers  make,  when  they 
want  to  annoy  their  older  sister, 
is  that  they  show  her  boy  friend 
openly  that  they  don’t  like  him. 
NEVER  do  this  because  then  both 
your  sister  and  her  beau  will  be 
warned  that  you’re  going  to  pester 
them  and  sometimes  Mom  and 
Dad  find  this  out  and  you’re  sent 
to  bed.  The  best  way  to  avoid  this 
is  to  be  nice  and  courteous  to  both 
of  them.  (Even  if  it  kills  you.)  But 
don’t  over-do  it. 

When  her  boy  friend  does  arrive 
and  they  go  into  the  living  room, 
go  and  get  your  sister’s  baby  pic¬ 
ture  book.  Then  quietly  take  it 
and  sit  in  the  living  room  with 
them.  Pretend  to  be  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  book  and,  if  possible, 
do  not  enter  into  their  conversa¬ 
tion.  While  you  look  at  the  book 
find  a  baby  picture  of  your  sister 
or  one  when  she  was  six  or  seven 
years  old  that  you  know  will  em¬ 
barrass  her.  Start  laughing  and 
then  show  the  picture  to  her  beau 
and  tell  him  there  are  more  like  it 
in  the  following  pages. 

This  will  make  your  sister  very 
angry  but  she’ll  try  not  to  show  it. 
After  he’s  seen  all  the  pictures  put 
the  book  away  and  tell  him  a  lot 


of  funny  things  she  did  when  she 
was  small.  This  idea  will  prob¬ 
ably  belittle  her  a  lot  but  she’ll 
have  to  be  a  good  sport  about  it 
so  naturally  it’s  very  successful. 

Another  good  idea  is  to  talk  to 
her  boy  friend  about  sports.  Keep 
talking  about  it  and  get  him  inter¬ 
ested.  Your  sister  won’t  be  able  to 
join  in  the  conversation  and  there¬ 
fore  she’ll  be  bored  with  him  and 
he’ll  be  bored  with  her.  If  you 
handle  this  right  it  will  be  the  end 
of  the  evening. 

Whenever  possible  try  to  bring 
in  the  fact  that  she  isn’t  very  pop¬ 
ular.  Sometimes  you  might  even 
go  as  far  as  to  hint  to  him  that  she 
hasn’t  a  date  for  the  coming  dance. 
They’ll  both  get  embarrassed  at 
this.  Be  careful  how  you  handle 
this  plan  though  because  it’s  a  very 
touchy  subject  and  you  might  end 
up  with  a  sore  seat,  (if  you  know 
what  I  mean) 

I’ve  covered  the  subject  on  how 
to  annoy  your  older  sister  pretty 
well  now  so  we’ll  get  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  how  to  annoy  your  older 
brother.  I  don’t  have  an  older 
brother  but  lots  of  my  friends  do 
so  I  know  enough  on  how  to  do  it. 

Most  older  brothers  like  girls, 
homemade  cookies.  Dad’s  ties, 
dogs,  sports,  cars  and  loud  shirts. 
They  dislike  school,  getting  up 
early  in  the  morning  and  pesty 
little  sisters  and  brothers,  especial¬ 
ly- 

The  girls  they  ask  for  dates  vary 
a  lot.  Some  boys  go  out  with 
giggling,  silly-looking  girls;  some 
go  with  sophisticated,  perfume- 
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smelling  girls  and  some  like  the 
plain,  silent  kind  who  are  stuffed 
shirts.  There  are  lots  of  others  but 
these  are  the  favorites. 

When  annoying  your  brother 
don’t  do  it  openly.  He  probably 
wouldn’t  tell  Mom  and  Dad  on  you 
like  an  older  sister  would  but 
would  take  care  of  the  matter  by 
himself,  which  is  worse. 

The  best  way  to  pester  him  is 
when  his  *  girl  friend  is  around. 
Then  try  to  bring  in  the  point  that 
he’s  still  a  child.  That  will  really 
get  on  his  nerves.  Example:  Sup¬ 
pose  his  girl  friend  is  telling  him 
about  her  favorite  radio  program. 
You  could  then  say,  “Tom  (your 
brother)  doesn’t  get  to  listen  to 
that  program  much  because  it 
comes  after  his  bed  time.” 

Always  be  nice  to  your  brother 
when  your  parents  are  around  so 
that  at  any  time  he  tattles  on  you 
it  will  be  hard  to  believe.  This  is 
very  important. 

Some  night  when  he’s  out  on  a 
date  an  annoying  trick  to  play  on 
him  is  to  short  sheet  his  bed.  This 
will  really  make  him  angry  so  it 


would  be  a  smart  idea  to  lay  low 
the  next  day. 

Another  mean  trick  to  do  is 
when  he’s  sending  his  girl  friend 
flowers  or  any  kind  of  a  present. 
Without  being  seen  take  the  card 
from  the  box  and  change  it.  For 
example,  it  might  say  “To  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  named  Mary  from  an  ever 
admiring  beau  named  Tom.”  All 
you’d  have  to  do  is  change  the 
word  Mary  to  Jane  and  watch  for 
amazing  results.  Your  brother  will 
probably  never  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  so  you’ll  be  in  the  clear. 

If  you’re  the  kind  who  likes  to 
pull  very  mischievous  tricks  on 
your  brother  here’s  a  good  one. 
But  if  it  doesn’t  work  the  way  you 
planned  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
take  the  next  boat  for  China.  Tele¬ 
phone  one  of  his  recent  girl 
friends  and  pretend  to  be  your 
brother.  Ask  her  to  go  to  a  movie 
or  a  coming  dance.  The  way  this 
will  lie  very  successful  is  to  be  sure 
he  already  has  a  date  for  the  time 
you  asked  the  girl. 

That’s  about  all  I  have  to  say 
on  annoying  your  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter  so  here’s  wishing  you  good  luck 
and  good  pestering. 


Entering  the  catechism  classroom  at  a  Young  Girl’s  Home 
in  Honolulu,  for  the  first  time,  Father  James  A.  Jackson,  Mary- 
knoll  Missioner  from  Minneapolis,  realized  that  some  of  his 
pupils  had  never  seen  a  priest  in  cassock  before.  He  heard  a 
six-year  old  voice  exclaim,  “Oh,  look,  one  man  all  sewed  up.” 
— Mar}  knoll  News  Notes. 


The  wages  of  sin  are  always  paid  and  have  never  been 
reduced. 


The  Helpl  ess  Male 

Peter  C.  Ostrye 


/"'OD  gave  man  two  hands  so  he 
could  use  them  in  his  labor; 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  men  who  are 
under  the  impression  that  hands 
are  something  to  be  placed  in  the 
side  pockets,  nothing  more.  These 
are  known  in  the  marriage  mart  as 
helpless  males.  Women  do  marry 
them  but  it  comes  as  a  great  shock 
to  find  that  the  gay  blade  they 
married,  who  could  say  the  sweet¬ 
est  things  and  knew  all  of  the 
social  graces,  can’t  fix  that  leaky 
faucet. 

Why  is  it  that  a  male  of  the 
species  can  grow  up  without  even 
knowing  which  end  of  a  screw¬ 
driver  is  which  and  which  end  of  a 
hammer  isn’t?  There’s  nothing  in 
the  house  that  is  too  complicated 
to  be  repaired.  Some  electrical 
appliances  are  time-consuming  for 
the  amateur.  In  such  cases  it’s  best 
to  have  them  serviced  by  a  com¬ 
petent  serviceman.  Just  be  sure 
to  watch  him  that  first  time.  You’ll 
see  how  the  job  is  done. 

The  first  thing  one  should  do 
is  get  a  set  of  basic  tools  consist¬ 
ing  of  hammer,  saw,  screwdriver, 
pliers  and  pipe  wrench.  That,  at 


least,  will  get  you  started  on  the 
job.  Then,  if  you  run  into  trouble, 
you  can  always  go  over  to  the  guy 
next  door  who’s  an  expert  repair¬ 
man.  Put  a  tool  in  your  back  pock¬ 
et  and  carry  a  piece  of  the  object 
you  are  repairing.  Wear  a  look  of 
“guess  I  fouled  this  up,  could  you 
help  me  out.”  It  will  work.  There 
isn’t  an  amateur  repairman  exist¬ 
ing  who  will  refuse  an  opportunity 
to  display  his  talents. 

If  you  should,  through  some  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstance  or  poor  re- 
connaisance,  find  yourself  in  a 
neighborhood  of  helpless  men,  my 
advice  would  be  to  move  out. 
Comes  the  day  when  you  acquire 
a  knack  for  repairing,  there’d  be 
no  rest  for  you! 

Certainly,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
male  helplessness.  A  library  can 
furnish  information  on  how  to  re¬ 
pair  practically  everything  around 
the  house.  A  willingness  to  try  and 
a  bit  of  care  in  what  you  are  doing 
are  the  chief  essentials.  Before  you 
know  it  you’ll  possess  a  pleasant 
ability  to  plunge  into  anything 
with  a  screwdriver  or  pliers  and 
keep  it  operating. 


“Whatsoever  we  beg  of  God,  let  us  also  work  for  it.” 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 
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Cool  reading  for  a  hot  day 


A  Century  of  Ice  Cream 

TIM  MERNEY 


LTHOUGH  recipes  for  ice 
1  'cream  were  known  in  Europe 
many  centuries  before  Jacob  Fus- 
sell  established  the  ice  cream  in¬ 
dustry  in  Baltimore  just  a  century 
ago,  it  took  this  country’s  technol¬ 
ogical  know-how  and  its  mass  pro¬ 
duction  efforts,  to  take  what  was 
once  a  dessert  known  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  nobility  and  make 
it  available  to  all. 


At  the  time  Fussell  established 
the  first  plant  in  Baltimore  in 
1851  he  was  a  produce  dealer. 
To  make  certain  that  he  would 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  his 
produce  for  his  customers,  he 
made  an  agreement  with  local 
farmers  to  take  their  entire  milk 
and  cream  output  —  for  which  in 
those  days  there  wasn’t  much  of 
a  market.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year,  Fussell  found  himself  over¬ 
supplied  with  milk  and  cream. 
More  as  a  means  of  disposing  of 
the  surplus  than  anything  else,  he 
decided  to  convert  it  into  the 
rare  delicacy  known  as  ice  cream. 
The  product  met  with  such  favor 
that  Fussell  soon  found  himself 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ice  cream  —  with  other 
plants  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  New  York  City.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  in  partnership  with  James 


Madison  Horton,  another  pioneer 
in  the  industry. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  opera¬ 
tions,  Fussell’s  entire  output  tot¬ 
alled  about  1,000  gallons.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  five  million  gallons.  At 
the  present  time  the  annual  out¬ 
put  is  in  excess  of  550  million 
gallons  and  the  industry  has  sales 
with  a  yearly  value  of  about  a 
billion  dollars. 

Much  of  the  new  stature  of  ice 
cream  comes  from  its  recognition 
by  the  Interagency  Council  on 
Nutrition  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  an  important  food  in  the 
seven  Basic  Food  Group.  Its  place 
in  the  American  diet  as  a  source 
of  milk  nutrients  is  established— 
as  is  its  place  in  the  palates  of 
young,  middle-aged  and  old. 

Consumer  demand  and  mechan¬ 
ical  advances  have  combined  to 
effect  the  phenomenal  expansion 
of  the  ice  cream  industry  during 
its  one-hundred-year  history  in 
this  country.  Ice  cream  specialties, 
like  the  ice  cream  soda  and  the 
ice  cream  cone,  gave  impetus  to 
the  popularization  of  the  new  des¬ 
sert.  The  soda  was  introduced  in 
Philadelphia  in  1874  and  was  an 
instant  success.  The  cone  made  its 
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first  appearance  at  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair  in  1904  and  was  an 
immediate  sensation.  The  resulting 
demand  for  ice  cream  encouraged 
the  opening  of  hundreds  of  new 
plants  all  over  the  country.  Today, 
there  are  approximately  14,000  ice 
cream  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States. 

While  the  ice  cream  industry  is 
rounding  out  its  first  hundred 
years,  ice  cream  itself  is  so  ancient 
that  its  inventor’s  name  is  lost  in 
antiquity.  Chilled  mixtures  of  fruit 
juices,  milk  and  honey  were  com¬ 
mon  in  the  fourth  century,  B.C., 
in  the  court  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  Emperor  Nero  is  said 
to  have  kept  a  corps  of  special 
runners  to  transport  snow  from  the 
mountain  peaks  for  his  frozen  des¬ 
serts.  The  forerunner  of  ice  cream 
was  frozen  milk  dessert,  dating 
from  the  days  when  man  first  ac¬ 
quired  the  idea  of  chilling  milk 
with  ice  and  snow. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  ice  cream  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  western  world’s 
table.  It  was  Marco  Polo,  the  13th 
century  traveler,  who  re-introduced 
ice  cream  to  Europe.  Along  with 
the  jewels  and  spices  he  brought 
back  to  Venice  was  a  recipe  for 
chilled  milk  dessert— a  dish  that 
the  Chinese  assured  him  was  3,000 
years  old.  Among  those  who  could 
afford  to  buy  snow  in  the  summer¬ 
time,  ice  cream  became  a  favorite 
delicacy. 

From  Italy,  the  fame  of  the  new 
dessert  spread  to  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  where  it  was  popular  among 
the  wealthy.  Charles  the  First  of 


England  liked  it  so  much  that  af¬ 
ter  his  first  taste  he  gave  the  chef 
who  prepared  the  dish  a  special 
bonus  of  twenty  pounds  a  year— 
with  the  provision  that  the  con¬ 
coction  be  kept  a  secret  within  the 
royal  household.  With  royal  sel¬ 
fishness,  Charles  was  determined 
that  the  “rabble”  would  not  get 
to  share  his  pleasure! 

The  secret  must  have  leaked 
out,  however,  because  by  the  time 
the  colonists  decided  they  had  had 
enough  of  royal  tyranny,  ice  cream 
was  a  favorite  among  the  wealthy. 
Among  them  it  was  known  as 
“butter  ice,”  “cream  ice”  and  “milk 
ice.”  It  was  around  1750  that  the 
name  “ice  cream”  became  popular 
in  this  country. 

The  wife  of  President  James 
Madison  —  Dolly  Madison  —  gets 
credit  for  starting  a  vogue  that 
was  to  make  ice  cream  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  an  American  dessert.  In 
1813,  Mrs.  Madison  served  ice 
cream  at  her  husband’s  second  in¬ 
auguration  ball  and  before  long 
no  festive  occasion  in  this  land 
was  complete  without  the  serving 
of  ice  cream  at  the  end  of  the 
meal. 

Another  woman  —  Mrs.  Nancy 
Johnson  —  invented  the  first  hand- 
cranked  freezer.  That  was  in  1846 
and  five  years  later  Jacob  Fussell 
started  what  is  now  a  billion-dol- 
lar  industry  built  around  a  house¬ 
hold  name.  The  adaption  of  me¬ 
chanical  refrigeration,  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  refrigerated 
trucks  and  other  technical  ad¬ 
vances  have  aided  in  the  growth 
of  the  ice  cream  industry. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  how  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  all  ice 
cream  specialties,  the  sundae,  was 
introduced.  Late  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  town  fathers  of  Evan¬ 
ston,  Illinois,  passed  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  ice  cream  sodas 
on  Sunday.  Some  ingenious  con¬ 
fectioners  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
complying  with  the  law  and  satis¬ 
fying  public  demand  by  making 
an  ice  cream  soda  without  the 
soda.  Thus,  ice  cream,  plus  syrup 
and  without  any  soda  water  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  “Sunday  soda.” 


When  objections  were  raised  to 
naming  a  soda  after  the  Sabbath, 
the  spelling  of  the  name  was 
changed  to  sundae. 

How  much  ice  cream  does  each 
America  consume  each  year?  The 
industry’s  statisticians  have  fig¬ 
ured  that  what  is  called  “per  cap¬ 
ita  consumption”  averages  more 
than  15  quarts  per  year.  Allowing 
for  the  small  minority  who  don’t 
enjoy  it,  it  is  not  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  how  550,000,000  gallons 
were  produced  and  consumed  last 
year. 


Some  people  do  their  hardest  work  of  the  day  before 
breakfast — getting  up. 


11  CARTOONS-  MONTH 


Aren’t  You  Lucky! 

Mary  McDonald 


IT’S  summer  again.  Summer— the 

time  when  in  spite  of  the  work 
on  the  farm,  we  would  not  live 
anywhere  else.  Summer— when  Na¬ 
ture  calls  to  city  folk  and  they 
drive  out  to  visit  their  friends  in 
the  country'. 

“It’s  so  nice,”  they  say,  “to  bring 
the  children- where  they  can  run!” 

We  smile  sweetly  (I  hope)  as 
we  stand  in  the  doorway  and 
watch  the  little  darlings  run.  We 
watch  them  head  at  top  speed 
through  the  vegetable  garden, 
trampling  underfoot  the  tomatoes 
my  back  still  aches  from  setting 
out. 

I  know  from  experience  that  in 
five  minutes  they’ll  be  back  in  the 
house,  climbing  over  the  furni¬ 
ture  with  two  inches  of  mud  and 
most  of  my  seedlings  on  their 
shoes.  The  chances  are  also  that 
one  of  them  will  be  clutching  in 
his  little  hand  the  azalea— root  and 
all— that  I  have  been  nursing  from 
infancy. 

And  Mama  will  say,  “It’s  too 
bad  we  don’t  have  a  place  for  a 
garden.  Johnny  just  loves  flowers.” 

Then  she  will  laugh  indulgently. 
“Aren’t  they  a  mess!  But  I  just 
knew  they  would  be  so  I  put  their 
old  clothes  on  them.  Now  run  and 
play  some  more,  dears.” 

And  “dears,”  having  by  now  de- 
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posited  all  the  mud  on  the  couch, 
run  gaily  out  for  a  new  load. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I  love  chil¬ 
dren.  I  have  three  of  my  own.  And 
I  have  counted  as  many  as  seven¬ 
teen  of  their  friends  playing  ball 
in  our  front  yard  at  one  time.  But 
they  play  on  the  grass  and  if  the 
ball  goes  into  the  garden  they  walk 
around  the  plants  to  get  it  out. 
They  know  how  much  work  went 
into  that  garden.  And  if,  as  is  prob¬ 
able,  they  have  had  to  help  work 
their  own,  they  know  it  only  too 
well.  Furthermore,  when  country 
children  come  into  a  house  they 
automatically  remove  their  shoes 
at  the  front  door. 

The  trouble  with  city  visitors— 
adults  as  well  as  children— is  that 
they  think  you  buy  an  acre  of  gar¬ 
den  soil  and  a  couple  of  hens  and 
then  just  let  Nature  take  its  course. 

They  are  all  overwhelmed  at  the 
rigors  of  country  living  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  “But  how  do  you  stand  it  in 
the  Winter?”  The  beautiful  Win¬ 
ter— when  Summer  chores  are  done 
and  no  one  comes  to  visit  unexpec¬ 
tedly  but  the  neighbors— and  they 
“can’t  stay  but  a  minute.” 

But  in  the  Summer— “Ah,  this 
is  the  life!”  as  they  beam  at  the 
platters  of  fried  chicken  I  have  just 
set  on  the  table.  “Just  think,  fried 
chicken  right  in  the  back  yard.” 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  they 
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think  the  chickens  emerge  from 
the  shell  three  and  one  half  pounds 
old,  already  plucked  and  drawn.  I 
do  know  that  when  they  recover 
from  dinner  sufficiently  to  waddle 
around  on  a  tour  of  inspection  they 
are  never  anxious  to  linger  over- 
long  in  the  chicken  house— even 
in  my  chicken  house  which  is 
probably  the  cleanest  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

I  wonder  then,  watching  them 
politely  restraining  their  obvious 
desire  to  hold  their  city-bred  noses 
until  they  can  get  back  out  into  the 
nice  clean  country  air,  if  they  have 
the  slightest  idea  of  how  a  chicken 
house  is  kept  that  clean. 

And  when  I  shriek  and  rescue  a 
gosling— for  which  I  paid  $1.50 
when  it  was  one  day  old— from 
little  Susie  who  is  affectionately 
squeezing  it  to  death,  they  look  at 
me  in  amazement  and  inquire, 
“Oh,  will  it  hurt  her?” 

Then  there  was  the  not-so-little 
boy  who  found  a  nest  of  duck  eggs 
and  threw  them  against  the  wall 
to  see  them  smash. 

Sometimes  I  think  I  love  best 
of  all  the  women  who  sit  cool  and 
comfortable  with  their  well  mani¬ 
cured  hands  resting  in  their  nice 
clean  laps,  while  I  dash  around 
out  of  breath,  my  hair  hanging 
limply  down  my  perspiring  neck 
from  having  raced  through  the 
morning  chores  before  cooking 
their  dinner  over  a  hot  stove— and 
think  up  what  they  “could  do  with 
this  place”  if  they  had  it. 


“Now  you  could  refinish  that 
chest  in  a  bleached  effect”— with 
the  energy  I  have  left  after  a  day 
hoeing  potatoes. 

“Now  if  Joe  would  just  take  out 
that  wall”— in  what  Joe  has  left  of 
the  weekend  after  rebuilding  the 
walls  in  the  hoghouse. 

“A  cabinet  sink  would  do  a  lot 
for  that  kitchen”— which  we  could 
buy  with  the  money  we  have  left 
after  feeding  the  chickens  they 
stuff  into  themselves  on  Sundays. 

Again,  don’t  get  me  wrong.  I 
love  company.  There  are  many 
people  we  regularly  invite  out  for 
Sundays.  I  suppose  that  even  the 
uninvited— the  ones  who  inspire 
this  article,  are  good  and  well- 
meaning  at  heart.  But  they  would 
be  a  lot  more  welcome  if  they 
would  realize  that  all  “a  place  in 
the  country”  actually  gives  to  those 
of  us  who  live  in  one  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  our  standard  of 
living  by  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work;  that  just  because  I  spend  a 
good  part  of  my  working  day  in 
an  old  pair  of  jeans  I  am  not  im¬ 
mune  to  mud  on  the  coffee  table. 
And  I  have  watched  a  grown  man 
deposit  it  there  as  he  expansively 
pointed  out  to  me  the  advantages 
of  our  life  in  the  open. 

Also,  I  wish  they  would  realize 
that  while  my  strawberries  did  not 
cost  sixty  cents  a  quart  at  the 
supermarket,  they  are  worth  every 
cent  of  that  to  me  after  the  long 
weary  hours  I  have  spent  weeding 
them  in  the  hot  sun. 


Frequently  persons  who  speak  in  short  sentences  put  them 
together  from  long  experience. — O.  A.  Battista. 


FROM  STAGE 


TO  ALTAR 


Stairway  To  The  Sky 

-  Edward  F.  Murphy,  S.S.J.  - 


DACK  in  the  days  when  Coolidge 

prosperity  was  at  a  peak  and  so 
many  of  the  youth  of  the  land 
were  contributing  their  all  to  the 
reign  of  jazz,  a  young  man  visited 
me  at  Epiphany  College,  New- 
burg,  N.Y.  Said  a  mutual  friend 
sent  him.  Looked  like  one  of  those 
Arrow  collar  models  in  street-car 
and  magazine  advertisements:  hair 
groomed  to  a  Valentino  gloss; 
teeth  sparkling  in  the  best  Colgate 
tradition;  profile  perfect  as  Nav¬ 
arro’s;  clothes  Kuppenheimeriffic. 

“You  seem  to  have  stepped  right 
out  of  a  Broadway  show,”  I  re¬ 
marked,  tongue  in  cheek. 

“I  have,”  he  replied  with  a  lop¬ 
sided  grin  and  a  slightly  nasal  in¬ 
tonation  reminiscent  of  George  M. 
Cohan. 

Blinking  a  bit,  I  inquired: 
“Well,  what  is  a  follower  of  night 
life  and  the  Great  White  Way  do¬ 
ing  at  high  noon  in  a  holy  little 
college  on  the  Hudson?  This  is  a 
place  where  students  are  trained 
for  the  priesthood.” 

“That’s  why  I’m  here.  Father,” 

he  said.  “I  want  to  be  a  priest.” 

*  *  *  * 

In  half  an  hour,  I  learned  a  lot 
about  Walter  Plimmer.  That  he 
was  the  only  son  of  one  of  the 
best-known  and  most  successful 


theatrical  agents  in  Manhattan. 
That,  refusing  to  cash  in  on  par¬ 
ental  prestige,  he  had  worked  his 
way  from  “tabs”  in  Utica  at  four¬ 
teen  to  Broadway  by  eighteen. 
That  he  had  played  in  “Polly- 
anna,”  “The  Greenwich  Village 
Follies,”  “The  Gorilla,”  “The 
Home-Towners”  etc.  That  his  tal¬ 
ents  had  been  compared  to  those 
of  Rex  Cherryman  (he  was  not 
boastful,  but  factual)  and  his  cur¬ 
rent  salary  was  “tops”  for  a  juven¬ 
ile  lead.  That,  not  as  a  failure, 
but  as  a  success,  would  he,  there¬ 
fore,  be  leaving  the  theatre  for 
the  Church.  (He  stressed  this 
point.) 

“But  why  do  you  wish  to  be  a 
priest?”  I  asked. 

“Because  I’ve  been  thinking 
about  the  stage  of  life  itself,”  he 
said.  “I’d  like  to  turn  in  a  good 
performance  there,  too.  It’s  time 
I  got  started.  I’m  twenty-two.” 

I  drew  a  deep  breath  and  then 
sketched  for  him  a  sombre  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  demands  and  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  long  path  to  the  Altar. 
But,  far  from  lessening  his  enthus¬ 
iasm,  I  seemed  only  to  whet  it. 
Here,  presumably,  was  a  relisher 
of  challenges  and  a  grade-A  go- 
getter.  Surrendering,  I  gave  him 
what  encouragement  I  could. 
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He  thanked  me  sincerely  and 
departed. 

For  weeks  afterward,  I  remem¬ 
bered  vividly  a  certain  something 
about  him.  A  ray  in  his  eye  which 
somehow  suggested  the  Star 
which,  twenty  centuries  ago,  shone 
above  the  strange  theatre  of  the 
world  and  announced  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sublime  spirit-drama 
which  has  been  running  to  packed 
houses— that  is,  c  h  u  r  c  h  e  s— ever 
since. 

*  *  *  * 

Some  years  passed.  The  stock 
market  crashed.  The  depression 
deepened,  and  despair  key-noted 
the  times,  as  bubble  after  bubble 
burst.  I  heard  practically  nothing 
about  the  unusual  sanctuary-seeker 
and  figured  that  his  “vocation” 
had  been  just  a  flash  of  histrionic 
fancy.  What  actor  hasn’t  occas¬ 
ionally  let  his  soul  get  “gold- 
dusty,”  as  Shelley  would  say, 
“from  the  tumbling  mid  the  stars?” 

But,  one  April  day,  I  received 
a  certain  piece  of  mail  which  made 
my  eyes  pop  and  my  opinion  de¬ 
flate.  An  invitation  to  Father  Wal¬ 
ter  Plimmer’s  First  Mass! 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  a  beautiful  affair,  that 
Mass,  celebrated  in  Saint  Mal- 
achy’s  Church  in  Big  Town,  super¬ 
vised  by  lovable  Father  Leonard 
himself,  attended  by  George  M. 
Cohan,  Eddie  Dowling,  and  as 
many  of  the  rest  of  the  Broadway 
galaxy  as  could  cram  into  the  pews 
of  the  famous  Actors’  Chapel. 

From  the  follies  of  Greenwich 
Village  to  the  facts  of  Faith,  from 
the  theatre  to  the  Truth,  from 


salary  to  Sublimity,  from  pleasing 
audiences  to  leading  Congrega¬ 
tions,  from  stardom  to  the  Star  of 
Stars!  That  was  how  I  mentally 
and  sentimentally  summed  up  the 
occasion  to  myself.  And  I  thrilled 
with  realization  that  Christ  Him¬ 
self  was  much  like  this  young 
actor  who  had  resolutely  sought 
Him:  a  welcomer  of  challenges, 
a  supernal  go-getter!  I  thought  of 
the  text,  “You  have  not  chosen 
me,  but  I  have  chosen  you.”  He 
who  had  once  taken  fishermen 
and  turned  them  into  apostles, 
could  just  as  readily  take  a  thes- 
pian  and  turn  him  into  a  shep¬ 
herd.  He  had! 

*  *  *  * 

Walter  Plimmer  —  a  cherished 
member  of  the  Catholic  Actors 
Guild  and  The  Lambs— has  gone 
on,  proving  many  blessed  things. 
I  have  been  studying  him  these 
past  few  years  and  can  testify  that 
not  a  single  fragment  of  his  early 
footlight  experience  has  been  lost 
in  his  sacred  ministry.  Every¬ 
thing  he  learned  on  the  stage  has 
served  to  enhance  his  work  in  the 
Church.  As  a  preacher,  he  still 
profits  from  George  M.  Cohan’s 
bygone  direction:  practicing  econ¬ 
omy  in  voice  and  gesture,  making 
each  expression  count,  weaving 
through  a  sermon  like  a  boxer 
through  a  bout,  inducting  a  con¬ 
gregation  into  his  mood  rather 
than  imposing  it  on  them,  vivify¬ 
ing  his  lines  by  meaning  every  one 
of  them.  I  have  seen  humble 
Negroes  as  well  as  brilliantly  edu¬ 
cated  whites  under  the  spell  of 
his  Gospel  message.  He  under¬ 
stands  all  the  phases  of  the  human 
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tragicomedy  and  has  become  an 
expert  in  leading  men  from  shad¬ 
ow  to  Substance,  from  glamor  to 
Grace,  from  a  burlesque  of  living 
to  an  earnestness  of  life. 

Today,  while  he  busily  teaches 
religion  in  Steubenville  College, 
Ohio,  his  influence  radiates  back 
into  the  entertainment  w  o  rl  d 
where  he  made  his  strange  novi¬ 
tiate.  Frank  Fay,  Pat  O’Brien,  Ed¬ 
die  Dowling,  Gene  Buck,  Alan 
Mowbray,  Chester  Morris,  Leo 
Carillo,  and  scores  of  other  lum¬ 
inaries,  are  happy  to  call  their 
former  associate  “Father,”  and 
they  are  assisting  him  to  achieve 
his  heartiest  project:  a  national 
shrine  to  Saint  Genesius,  patron 
of  the  only  profession  that  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  give  away,  for  a 
good  cause,  the  only  thing  it  has 
to  sell. 

“But  Reverend,  how  could  you 
ever  have  thrown  up  a  fine  career 
in  show  business?”  a  very  candid 
producer  asked  him,  out  in  Holly¬ 
wood  last  summer.  “You’d  be  in¬ 
dependently  wealthy  today  and 
having  a  grand  time.” 

“I  am  having  a  grand  time,”  he 
answered. 

“But  you’ve  sacrificed  so  much!” 

“And  gained  so  much  morel” 

“I  can’t  see  it.  How  can  a  man 
be  happy,  giving  up  everything?” 

“Are  you  happy?” 

“Gad,  no.  Nobody  Is.” 


“/  am.” 

The  producer  went  silent  but 
thoughtful.  He  reached  into  his 
pocket,  drew  out  his  billfold  and 
handed  a  brand  new  “century”  to 
Father  Plimmer,  who  asked, 
“What’s  that  for?” 

“A  little  down-payment  on  my 
eventual  admission  to  the  show 
you’re  working  in.  It  must  be  a 
whale  of  an  attraction,  when,  a 
born  actor  like  you  gives  up  ev¬ 
erything  to  play  a  part  in  it.” 

“The  best  on  earth!”  assured 
Father  Plimmer.  “I  don’t  know 
how  I  was  ever  fortunate  enough 
to  get  into  the  cast.  But  what 
really  throws  me  is  whether  I’ll 
make  good.  Well,  anyhow.  I’ve 
had  the  ace  of  directors  in  the 
theatre,  and  the  Master  of  men 
ever  since.  I  ought  to  measure 

__  n 

up. 

He  should  be  at  peace  with 
himself.  He  is  measuring  up. 
Critics— not  the  legless  ones  who 
teach  two-legged  men  how  to  run 
—but  the  genuinely  accomplished 
kind  whose  commentary  on  life  is 
a  simple  but  devout  living  of  it— 
say  he’s  doing  all  right.  Further¬ 
more,  they  believe  he  has  a  won¬ 
derful— eternal— future  ahead  of 
him.  And  they  agree  that  the 
Shrine  of  Saint  Genesius,  when  it 
appears,  will  be  a  monument  to  the 
fact  that  even  the  Stage  can  be  a 
stairway  to  the  Sky. 


“I  have  been  driven  many  times  to  my  knees  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  conviction  that  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go.  My  own 
wisdom,  and  that  of  all  about  me,  seemed  insufficient  for  the 
day.” — Abraham  Lincoln. 


Jimmy  With  The  Stick 


-  A  Short  Story  - 

Brother  Mario,  C.F.X. 


“AND  there  he  was  right  before 

/  'the  high  altar,  waving  his 
hands  like  a  turnstile  and  talking 
like  a  fool.” 

“In  St.  Peter’s,  you  say?” 

“Yes,  right  near  the  main  altar. 
And  after  he  had  performed  all 
his  gymnastics,  he  hobbled  through 
the  church,  bowing  to  all  the 
priests  and  Sisters  he  saw.  And 
they  didn’t  seem  the  least  aston¬ 
ished.” 

The  seedy  old  piano  player 
pecked  at  the  keyboard. 

“And  then  he  ran  out  in  the 
direction  of  St.  Mary  Major.  I 
suppose  he’ll  sleep  it  off  in  some 
lice-infected  cell  tonight.” 

“Oh,  you  must  mean  Jimmie 
with  the  Stick.” 

“I  don’t  know  his  name,  but 
he  did  carry  a  beggar’s  crosier. 
What  an  odd  name  —  Jimmie 
with  the  Stick.” 

“Yes,  everybody  knows  him 
here  in  Rome.  He  got  that  tag 
some  years  ago  from  an  American 
tourist.” 

It  was  a  strange  place  that  these 
two  men  picked  to  talk  about  St. 
Peter’s,  high  altars,  priests,  and 
nuns.  The  Cafe  Gabriella  was  a 
tiny  Italian  cafe  protected  from 


the  tourist  trade  by  a  drab  front. 
Inside  the  place  was  a  bit  above 
the  average  Roman  cleanliness.  Its 
patrons  were  always  the  same 
penny-a-vvord  writers,  business¬ 
men  with  mysterious  businesses, 
and  reporters.  They  would  drop 
into  the  Gabriella,  “Beautiful 
Gabby”  they  called  her,  grab  a 
bite  to  eat,  check  possibilities  and 
run.  It  was  a  pleasant  place  to 
sit  and  think  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
The  food  was  fair,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  not  too  heavy.  Rocco  was 
always  at  the  piano  ready  to  bang 
out  some  favorite  tune  —  usually  of 
the  ’20’s  vintage  —  and  swap  stor¬ 
ies.  You  could  always  talk  to  the 
owner  if  you  were  in  the  mood. 
He  was  an  excitable  little  Italian 
with  a  nervous  desire  to  please 
his  customers.  The  Cafe  Gabriella 
was  not  any  worse  than  other 
cafes.  In  fact,  sometimes  it  was  as 
pious  as  a  parish  rectory  such  as 
the  first  two  hours  of  the  morning 
Ceci’s  son  was  baptized. 

“All  Jimmie  with  the  Stick  needs 
is  a  history,  and  he’s  complete.” 

“Ah,  he  has  that,  too!  I  guess 
you  might  call  him  a  little  romance 
in  this  city  of  romances.  —  Hey, 
Rocco!  play  something  slow  and 
moody.  Yes,  Jimmy  with  the  Stick 
has  a  history!” 
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Rocco,  dreamy-eyed  let  his 
fingers  gently  touch  the  keys.  .  . 

“About  ten  years  ago  he  was 
an  anxious  kid  in  love  with  the 
thought  of  being  a  priest.  You 
know  how  kids  are  .  .  .  they  get 
the  idea  that  they’d  like  to  be  a 
priest,  but  it  wears  off  like  the 
whitewash  on  the  back  fence.  But 
Jimmie  persisted,  and  off  he  went 
to  the  seminary.  But  even  that 
costs  money.  You  wouldn’t  know 
his  mother,  would  you?” 

“No.” 

“No,  how  could  you?  It  was  a 
bit  before  your  time.  Well,  she 
wanted  her  Jimmie  to  become  a 
priest;  so  she  took  to  selling  flow¬ 
ers.  You  know  the  kind  —  all  done 
up  in  a  bright  ribbon.  I  used  to 
buy  them  only  to  see  her  smile 
and  say,  Jimmie  will  pray  for  you. 
I  guess  I  covered  the  Tiber  with 
those  little  bunches  of  flowers. 
Jimmie  was  plugging  away  at  the 
seminary  with  all  the  stuff  that 
makes  a  priest.  And  then  it  hap¬ 
pened.” 

He  rolled  the  drink  on  his 
tongue  and  swallowed. 

“Yes,  and  then  it  happened. 
Jimmie  was  stricken  with  some 
long-name  disease  and  sent  off  to 
the  hospital.  I  guess  they  didn’t 
do  a  good  job,  because  when  he 
got  out  he  could  hardly  walk,  and 
was  as  hunched  as  a  camel.  The 
head  man  at  the  seminary  couldn’t 
take  him  back.  So  Jimmie  got  him¬ 
self  a  stick  and  went  home  to  his 
mother.  The  shock  of  it  killed  her, 
and  Jimmie  found  himself  without 
a  home  or  family.  Yet,  the  idea 


of  being  a  priest  burned  on  in 
him.” 

“That  must  have  been  a  blow. 
Probably  when  he  went  off,  uh?” 

“Don’t  know  about  that.  But 
I  do  know  Jimmie  wanted  to  be 
a  priest  and  said  so,  many  times, 
to  the  bishop.  He  was  told  that 
the  priesthood  was  not  for  him. 
He  had  done  his  part,  and  I  guess, 
God  let  him  know  that  he  would 
serve  without  cassock  or  collar. 
Anyhow,  Jimmie  with  the  Stick 
seemed  to  be  at  peace  and  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  bishop’s  answer. 

“Jimmie  wasn’t  meant  to  be  like 
other  people.  He  couldn’t  fit  into 
any  kind  of  work.  But  he  wasn’t 
the  kind  of  beggar  you  would 
avoid;  in  fact,  everybody  liked 
him.  He  took  to  visiting  all  the 
churches  and  shrines.  He  became 
a  familiar  sight;  talking  to  a  sta¬ 
tue  of  God’s  mother,  or  sitting 
silently  on  the  floor  mumbling 
prayers.  He  used  to  beg  at  the 
church  steps  —  just  enough  for  a 
bite  of  bread  and  a  drop  of  wine, 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  to¬ 
gether.  At  night  he’d  creep  into 
one  of  the  churches  and  crouch 
down  beside  one  of  the  big  statues 
and  go  to  sleep.  One  night  it  was 
St.  Peter’s,  another,  St.  John’s. 
People  got  used  to  him  and  let 
him  alone.” 

“But  surely  this  can’t  go  on.  In 
this  charitable  city  there  must  be 
some  place  where  he  can  get  a 
decent  meal  and  a  bed.  Surely 
there  is  some  monastery  that  can 
shelter  him.” 

“Sure,  there  are  plenty.  But 
they  aren’t  for  Jimmie  with  the 
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Stick.  He  will  go  on  like  he’s  been 
doing.  Hobbling  through  church¬ 
es,  talking  to  statues,  bowing  to 
priests  and  Sisters,  begging  at  the 
steps.  For  Jimmie,  this  is  God’s 
way  for  him.  He  tried  to  be  a 
priest,  and  in  his  heart  he  wanted 
to  be  a  priest.  But  this  is  the  Will 
of  God  for  him. 

“Have  you  ever  seen  him  smile 
at  a  statue?  It’s  not  the  smile  of 
an  idiot  or  a  religious  screwball. 
It’s  quiet  and  peaceful.  You  al¬ 
most  think  Jimmie  could  reach  out 
and  touch  Our  Lady,  as  though 
she’s  really  there  in  the  flesh  talk¬ 
ing  with  him.  Did  you  ever  hear 
him  say,  God  bless  you!  When 
you  handed  him  a  penny?  In  all 
of  Rome,  I’ve  never  heard  a  beggar 
who  spoke  with  so  pure  a  tongue. 


There’s  no  cursing  God  over  his 
hunched  back!  Everytime  I  look 
at  him  I  can  read  his  face.  .  .God, 
this  is  the  way  You  want  me,  so  I 
want  to  be  this  way. 

“One  day  they  will  find  Jimmie 
with  the  Stick  slouched  down  be¬ 
side  some  statue,  probably  God’s 
Mother  —  dead.  Some  poor  priest 
will  say  a  Mass  for  him,  and  they’ll 
bury  him.  Then  in  years  to  come, 
some  smart  visitors  from  the  States 
will  hear  some  guide  tell  the  story 
about  the  pious  hunchback  who 
used  to  babble  in  church  all  day 
and  sleep  there  all  night.  And  they 
won’t  know  that  Jimmie  With  the 
Stick  was  a  kind  of  priest  after 
all  —  preaching  the  Gospel  day 
in  and  day  out  —  just  by  the  way 
he  saw  God’s  will  in  everything." 


A  mother  and  father  were  having  an  argument,  hot  and 
heavy.  Words  were  stabbing  the  air  fast  and  furious. 

Junior  came  in  unnoticed,  jumped  up  on  the  table,  held  up 
his  arms,  and  shouted,  “Peace,  be  still.” 

Astonished,  the  parents  directed  their  gaze  to  the  peace¬ 
maker  and  both  burst  out  laughing. 

“Where  did  you  hear  that?”  mother  asked. 

“I  learned  at  school  that  Our  Lord  spoke  like  that  at  the 
roaring  of  the  waves  and  they  kept  still.” — S.  M.  J.,  in  “Action 
Now,”  June,  1950. 


“The  family  therefore  holds  directly  from  the  Creator  the 
mission  and  hence  the  right  to  educate  the  off-spring,  a  right 
inalienable  because  inseparably  joined  to  a  strict  obligation,  a 
right  anterior  to  any  right  whatever  of  civil  society  and  of  the 
State,  and  therefore  inviolable  on  the  part  of  any  power  on 
earth.” — Pope  Pius  XI  Encyclical  on  Christian  Education  of 
Youth. 


Some  tips  about 


Visiting  The  Sick 


APRIL  TOMLINSON 


DEING  convalescent  after 
^  an  emergency  appendectomy 
makes  me  feel  like  an  expert  on 
operations;  and  I  have  a  few 
words  of  advice  for  well-meaning 
friends  of  other  patients. 

An  appendectomy  is  no  longer 
considered  a  dangerous  operation, 
but  you  may  be  sure  the  patient  is 
not  feeling  up  to  par  for  the  first 
two  days.  Friends  who  come  the 
second  day  shouldn’t. 

“I  couldn’t  even  talk  to  them, 
I  felt  so  bad,”  one  patient  told 
me,  speaking  of  early  visitors. 
The  only  exceptions  here  are  the 
husband  or  wife  and  parents. 
With  them,  you  do  not  feel  that 
you  need  to  keep  up  appearances 
or  conversation. 

The  third  and  fourth  days  are 
better,  but  do  not  make  your  visit 
a  social  call  and  stay  for  an  hour 
or  two.  The  patient  tires  easily. 
End  the  visit  in  ten  or  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  no  matter  how  sincerely 
your  friend  tells  you  she  wishes 
you  could  stay  longer.  It  is  tiring 
to  keep  up  conversation,  and  there 
is  a  decided  feeling  of  relief,  I 
found,  when  a  well-wisher  departs. 

After  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
visitors  are  not  only  welcome,  but 


if  you  had  a  rope  handy  you’d  be 
lassoing  them  from  the  corridor. 

As  for  gifts.  Bouquets  are  love¬ 
ly,  and  I  appreciated  mine— but  by 
the  time  the  tenth  one  arrived 
and  was  arranged  on  the  floor  (the 
only  place  available  by  then)  the 
nurse  was  hinting  that  nighties 
make  nice  gifts  too. 

Inquire  of  the  mother  or  a  close 
friend  whether  the  patient  has 
flowers.  If  not,  they  do  give  a 
warm,  pampered  feeling.  If  the 
patient  is  really  fond  of  flowers, 
a  house  plant  is  a  good  choice.  A 
plant  in  a  copper  mug,  sitting 
smartly  on  a  black  trivet,  was  a 
gift  which  meant  much  to  me. 
Modern  arrangements  in  lovely 
bowls  are  always  welcome  also. 

Magazines  were  high  on  my  list 
of  appreciated  gifts.  Books  are 
fine,  too,  but  should  be  easy  to 
read  and  not  too  serious.  And  I 
agree  with  the  nurse— night-gowns 
do  make  nice  gifts,  as  do  bed  jack¬ 
ets  and  short  wrap-arounds.  Does 
the  patient  have  a  hobby?  A  col¬ 
lection?  Why  not  add  to  it?  This 
pleases  a  sick  child,  too. 

Children  are  often  difficult  to 
select  for.  My  daughter  espe¬ 
cially  enjoyed  a  book  filled  with 
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games  and  things  to  do.  She  also 
liked  puzzles  which  were  not  too 
difficult,  comic  books  (not  the 
gruesome  variety,  pleasel),  games, 
a  “magic  slate,”  paper  dolls,  a  pen 
which  wrote  in  several  colors,  and 
a  small  magnet  which  clung  to 
the  metal  bed,  picked  up  bobby 
pins  and  other  odd  bits  of  metal. 

As  nice  as  an  expensive  gift  was 
the  offer  of  a  friend  to  do  any 
shopping  I  might  need  done.  It 
happened  that  my  sister’s  birth¬ 
day  anniversary  was  only  two  days 
away,  and  I  had  no  gift  for  her. 
My  friend  suggested  a  blouse,  and 
not  only  did  she  select  it,  but 
wrapped  it  and  brought  an  appro¬ 
priate  card  for  me  to  sign. 

If  the  patient  is  a  mother,  and 
if  you  really  want  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  keep  one  or  more  of  her 
children  a  day  or  two  after  she 
gets  home.  Or  a  cake  or  pie,  a 
casserole  or  pot  of  soup  will  be 
welcomed  with  open  arms  after 


she  first  starts  doing  her  own 
cooking  on  shaky  legs. 

And  don’t  forget  what  those 
friendly  get-well  cards  mean  to 
a  confined  person.  When  you  are 
lying  in  bed  or  struggling  around 
with  weak  knees,  feeling  helpless, 
the  world  seems  to  be  whirling 
past,  getting  along  very  well  with¬ 
out  you,  and  it  is  wonderful  to 
know,  via  those  little  cards,  that 
you  aren’t  forgotten  after  all.  And 
even  more  wonderful  is  a  friendly 
note. 

Don’t  beseige  the  patient  the 
first  day  or  evening  she  is  back 
home.  Give  her  a  day  or  two  at 
least  to  get  adjusted.  And,  of 
course,  to  be  a  real  friend,  let  her 
tell  you  the  details  of  her  opera¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
ordinary  operation.  Each  person 
has  an  individual  quirk  or  a  fun¬ 
ny  coincidence.  For  instance,  after 
I  came  out  of  the  anesthesia— Oh, 
dear,  here  comes  another  bouquet 
of  roses! 


A  Great  Vocation 

“In  emphasizing  the  supreme  importance  of  religion  in  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  child,  we  are  but  applying  to  the 
circumstances  of  today  the  eternal  principles  which  the  Church 
received  from  her  Divine  Founder.  For  nineteen  centuries,  the 
Church  has  lingered  lovingly  over  Christ’s  tribute  to  the  child: 
‘Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me  and  forbid  them  not; 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.’  The  implications  of  that 
tribute  should  be  recognized  by  all  who  have  care  of  the  child. 
Theirs  is  the  great  vocation  to  show  him  that  he  is  a  citizen, 
not  only  of  this  world,  but  of  that  other  world  which  lies  be¬ 
yond  with  God  Whose  kingdom  is  the  kingdom  of  children.” 
— Statement  of  the  Bishops,  1950. 

As  an  average,  it  takes  57  oranges  to  make  a  gallon  of 
orange  juice. 


CCHOOL  doors  will  close  before  good.  Some  saints  put  up  a  very 
the  month  ends  and  you  boys  great  struggle, 
and  girls  will  be  taking  up  your  Perhaps  many  of  you  have  seen 
summer  activities.  Perhaps  each  the  film,  “Joan  of  Arc.”  She  really 

one  of  you  will  be  given  some  duty  had  to  put  up  a  great  fight  in  the 

to  perform  in  the  home,  but  there  din  of  battle.  Here  are  just  a  few 

will  always  be  time  to  enjoy  the  things  of  her  life  you  might  enjoy 

summer’s  vacation  months.  reading. 

Some  of  you  will  be  going  to  What  Joan’s  early  years  were 
the  country  to  drink  deeply  of  the  like  we  know  from  the  lives  of 

fresh  air,  the  sunshine,  the  beau-  other  French  girls  whom  we  know 

ties  of  nature,  and  have  all  the  well,  like  St.  Bernadette.  She  was 

fun  country  life  affords  for  your  a  farm  girl  and  enjoyed  the  play 

vacation.  Others  will  be  taking  and  relaxation  of  any  girl  on  a 

trips  to  some  of  the  beauty  spots  French  farm.  She  was  known  by 

of  our  wonderful  America.  And  all  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 

there  will  be  some  who  will  just  to  be  a  good  girl, 

stay  within  the  limits  of  the  home  When  she  was  going  on  fifteen 
and  neighborhood  and  have  a  gay  'years  old,  events  began  to  happen 
time  there.  that  finally  led  her  to  fame  in  the 

But  wherever  you  are,  thank  history  of  her  country.  When  Joan 
God  for  a  free  country,  for  the  was  out  in  the  garden  or  around 
opportunity  to  run,  to  laugh,  to  the  farm,  voices  began  to  talk  to 
play,  to  work,  and  to  pray  and  be  her  one  day.  They  seemed  to  be 
good.  Not  every  child  in  the  world  nearby  and  were  accompanied  by 
today  has  these  opportunities.  So  a  blaze  of  light.  As  time  went  on 
it’s  up  to  us  to  appreciate  what  more  voices  talked  to  her  and  she 
we  have  and  thank  God  for  the  saw  visions  of  those  who  were 
freedoms  our  country  enjoys.  addressing  her.  They  were  St. 

Sometimes  it’s  very  difficult  for  Michael,  the  Archangel,  St.  Cath- 
children  to  be  good  and  keep  good  erine,  and  St.  Margaret.  Over  a 
during  vacation  time.  Sometimes  period  of  time  they  made  known 
one  must  put  up  a  fight  to  be  to  her  that  God  wanted  her  to 
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go  to  the  king  of  France  and  tell 
him  of  the  voices,  then  lead  the 
French  armies  to  victory  over  the 
English. 

After  arguing  with  the  heavenly 
messengers  for  many  months,  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  a  young  girl  like 
herself  could  not  do  such  things 
and  receiving  the  repeated  reply, 
“God  commands  it,”  she  went  to 
an  army  post  nearby  and  told  of 
her  heavenly  mission.  After  many 
difficulties  she  was  finally  taken 
to  the  king,  was  accepted  by  him 
after  much  delay  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  an  army. 

Perhaps  you  boys  and  girls  have 
learned  in  school  how  she  bril¬ 
liantly  led  her  army  to  Orleans, 
recaptured  it  completely  from  the 
English,  and  drove  them  off.  A 
couple  months  later  she  scored  a 
crushing  defeat  over  the  English 
and  finally  opened  the  road  to 
Rheims  so  that  King  Charles  could 
go  there.  When  this  was  accom¬ 
plished,  the  task  given  her  by  God 
through  heavenly  messengers  was 
done.  As  her  voices  had  told  her, 
her  end  was  near,  and  less  than 
a  year  later  she  was  captured  and 
became  a  prisoner  of  the  English. 

Unable  to  kill  her  merely  be¬ 
cause  she  had  fought  against  them 
and  defeated  them,  the  English 
worked  to  have  her  executed  as  an 
agent  of  the  devil.  They  said  the 
voices  she  had  heard  were  not  the 
voices  of  St.  Michael  and  other 
saints,  but  voices  from  hell.  In  a 
terribly  unjust  trial  she  was  con¬ 
victed  and  sentenced  to  be  burned 


at  the  stake.  On  May  30,  1431, 
the  sentence  was  carried  out  before 
a  huge  crowd,  most  of  whom  wept 
when  they  saw  the  faith  of  the 
tender  girl  as  she  went  to  her 
death  by  fire  repeating  the  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus  and  kissing  the 
crucifix. 

We  can  learn  from  the  trial  and 
death  of  St.  Joan  of  Arc  to  obey 
the  commandments  of  God,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  cost.  We  know  this 
obedience  will  never  cost  us  what 
they  cost  Joan  because  her  faith¬ 
fulness  to  the  eighth  command¬ 
ment  in  refusing  to  tell  a  lie  is 
what  really  caused  her  to  be  burn¬ 
ed  at  the  stake  alive.  If  she  had 
told  the  judges  in  her  trial  that 
the  voices  she  had  heard  and  the 
visions  she  saw  were  not  true,  that 
they  had  never  happened,  the  En¬ 
glish  would  not  have  killed  her. 

During  these  summer  months 
you  shall  be  able  to  show  God 
your  strength  and  love  for  Him. 
These  months  will  be  a  real  test 
for  you.  You  won’t  be  asked  to  put 
on  a  heavy  armor  and  fight  in 
battle  like  Joan,  but  God  will  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  put  on  the  armor  of 
sanctifying  grace  and  with  the 
weapon  of  prayer  be  able  to  meet 
the  battle  with  the  devil. 

By  being  faithful  to  your  daily 
prayers  during  vacation,  you  shall 
be  able  to  prove  yourself  a  valiant 
fighter  as  was  Joan  and  show  God 
your  love  is  great,  your  strength 
is  powerful  and  your  battle  is  vic¬ 
torious.  A  happy  and  holy  vacation 
to  all! 


“Strike  from  mankind  the  principle  of  faith,  and  men  would 
have  no  more  history  than  a  flock  of  sheep.” — Bulwer. 


The  Family 
Apostolate 

National  Family  Week:  At  this 
writing  it  is  still  impossible  to  see 
the  full  extent  of  the  observance  of 
National  Family  Week  (May  6-13) 
on  the  part  of  Catholics  through¬ 
out  the  country.  But,  judging  from 
the  evidence  already  on  hand  at 
the  Family  Life  Bureau,  N.C.W. 
C.,  there  was  an  unusual  amount 
of  activity  this  year.  The  central 
theme,  “The  Child,”  suggested  for 
programs,  proved  universally  ap¬ 
pealing.  Great  numbers  of  moth¬ 
ers’  circles,  father  and  mother 
clubs,  and  even  student  groups 
deyoted  their  attention  to  it.  The 
special  May  issue  of  The  Family 
Digest  contributed  much  to  their 
programs. 

No  less  striking  were  this  year’s 
growth  in  special  church  services 
held  on  Mothers’  Day,  the  closing 
day  of  National  Family  Week. 
Among  the  features  of  these  ser¬ 
vices  were  family  group  Com¬ 
munion  and  assistance  at  Mass,  the 
renewal  of  marriage  vows,  special 
sermons  on  Christian  motherhood 
and  family  life,  and  the  Family 
Holy  Hour.  In  some  parishes 
special  family  programs  of  a  social 
nature  were  held  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening. 

A  Timely  Resolution:  At  its  Spring 
meeting  the  Board  of  the  National 


Council  of  Catholic  Men  adopted 
a  resolution  which  seems  particu¬ 
larly  timely  and  significant.  It 
dealt  with  the  father’s  position  in 
the  home,  and  was  not  without 
some  wholesome  criticism  of  the 
modern  father.  We  will  let  the 
Board  speak  for  itself: 

“We  consider  it  most  unfortun¬ 
ate  that  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
turmoil  of  social  change  of  the  past 
century  the  father,  in  widespread 
instances,  has  failed  to  maintain 
his  natural  position  in  the  home. 
This  is  true  of  the  Catholic  father 
as  well  as  of  others.  To  this  fact 
we  attribute  much  of  the  failure 
of  the  family  in  our  time.  Many 
fathers  have  neglected  to  assume 
their  responsibility  and  exercise 
their  authority  in  the  home,  and  no 
less  than  dreadful  have  been  the 
results  in  the  form  of  child  de¬ 
linquency,  adult  criminality  and 
ineffective  family  living  generally. 

“We  recognize,  therefore,  that  a 
truly  great  need  of  the  day  is  the 
assumption  by  the  father  of  his 
proper  position  as  head  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  exerting  of  his  authority 
on  the  home  hearth;  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  work  zealously 
toward  this  end.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  we  note  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  that,  in  the  apostolate  of  the 
family  that  is  being  vigorously 
promoted  today,  there  are  definite 
evidences  of  a  trend  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.” 

Youth  Marriage  Forums:  Twenty 
thousand  young  people  attended 
marriage  forums  conducted  for 
them  in  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York.  The  forums,  now  in  their 
third  year,  have  been  increasingly 
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popular  since  their  inception  in 
1948.  It  is  expected  that  by  next 
year  each  of  the  386  parishes  of 
the  archdiocese  will  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  at  least  one  forum. 
Thus  far  forums  have  been  held  in 
16  areas,  both  in  New  York  City 
and  outside. 

The  primary  objective  of  the 
forums  is  to  help  young  people 
make  a  practical  and  prudent  pre¬ 
paration  for  marriage.  However,  as 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  for¬ 
ums  becomes  more  widely  known, 
more  older  people  are  attending, 
seeking  solutions  for  long-un¬ 
answered  marital  problems  of  their 
own. 

Separate  sessions  are  held  for 
men  and  women  at  which  three 
speakers  address  the  forum.  They 
are  a  priest,  a  Catholic  doctor  and 
a  qualified  married  person.  Ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  periods  are  held 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  talks.  In¬ 
terest  of  those  attending  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  questions 
are  received  from  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  audience. 

The  questions  reflect  the  chang¬ 
ing  times.  When  the  forums  first 
began  many  questions  dealt  with 
marriage  with  veterans  who  felt 
they  were  not  yet  readjusted  to 
civilian  life!  Now  several  questions 
are  being  asked  at  each  forum  on 
the  advisability  of  draft-eligible 
men  entering  the  married  state. 

The  talks  combine  sound 
Church  teaching  buttressed  by 
philosophy  and  straight-from-the- 
shoulder  advice. 

The  Rev.  Robert  E.  Gallagher, 
director  of  Youth  Counseling  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  New  York  Catholic 


Charities,  points  out  that  divorces 
are  caused  by  unhappiness  and 
much  of  marital  unhappiness 
comes  from  inadequate  prepara¬ 
tion  or  ignorance.  “By  preparing 
people  for  the  pitfalls  of  married 
life  and  teaching  them  the  proper 
way  to  handle  difficulties,  we  can’t 
help  but  get  better  and  happier 
marriages  and  ultimately  fewer 
divorces  and  separations,”  Father 
Gallagher  says. 

Sanctification  of  the  Home:  An 
ambitious  program  for  the  sanc¬ 
tification  of  the  home  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  parent  education 
committee  of  the  Nashville  Dio¬ 
cesan  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 
Specifically  recommended  are  the 
following  items:  dedication  of 
families  to  the  Sacred  Heart;  the 
Family  Holy  Hour  held  either  in 
the  home  or  parish  church  once  a 
week,  bimonthly  or  monthly;  fam¬ 
ily  retreats  at  stated  intervals;  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  children’s  patronal 
feasts  in  the  home;  encouraging 
the  reading  of  family  and  child¬ 
ren’s  pages  in  Our  Sunday  Visitor 
and  other  Catholic  literature. 

Causes  of  Marriage  Failure:  Re¬ 
moval  of  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  mounting  tide  of  divorces  and 
separations  is  an  urgent  need  in 
American  life  today,  declared  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  A.  O’Brien,  of  Notre 
Dame  University,  in  an  address  re¬ 
cently  delivered  at  Chicago.  Fa¬ 
ther  O’Brien  spoke  on  “Achieving 
a  Happy  Marriage”  before  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Catholic  College  Club,  which 
is  composed  of  Catholic  graduates 
of  colleges  and  universities  who 
now  reside  in  the  Chicago  area. 
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“The  problem,”  Father  O’Brien 
said,  “cannot  be  met  constructively 
by  bemoaning  the  number  of  brok¬ 
en  homes.  To  be  helpful  we  must 
get  to  the  cause  of  marriage  fail¬ 
ure.”  He  then  cited  10  specific 
causes  in  the  order  of  their  fre¬ 
quency:  intemperance,  in-law  in¬ 
terference,  infidelity,  radical  in¬ 
compatibility,  selfishness,  money 
differences,  sexual  maladjustments, 
cruelty,  lack  of  understanding 
marriage,  and  emotional  instabil¬ 
ity  and  immaturity.  To  this  he 
added  the  widespread  seculariza¬ 
tion  of  marriage  with  the  decay  of 
the  religious  sanctions  for  an  in¬ 
dissoluble  union,  and  the  habit  of 
using  angry  and  ill-tempered  words 
which  gradually  kill  love  and  lead 
to  strife  and  bitterness. 

The  speaker  proposed  construc¬ 
tive  measures  to  eradicate  each  of 
the  evils  disrupting  family  life.  The 
remedy  for  intemperance,  Father 
O’Brien  declared,  is  a  pledge  of 
complete  abstinence  for  15  years; 
for  selfishness  is  to  have  children 
as  soon  as  possible;  for  incompat¬ 
ibility,  earnest  efforts  by  teachers, 
clergymen  and  parents  to  bring 
congenial  young  people  together. 

He  also  proposed  a  second 
promise  to  be  made  when  a  couple 
marries:  “No  matter  what  circum¬ 
stances  arise,  I  will  never  speak  a 
harsh,  hasty,  ill-tempered  word 
to  you,  my  wife,  to  you,  my  hus¬ 
band.”  There  are  no  differences, 
the  priest  pointed  out,  no  matter 
how  large,  which  cannot  be  solved 
if  the  parties  bring  to  their  mar¬ 
riage  consideration,  understanding 
and  love. 


Literature  Cleanup:  Archbishop 
Richard  J.  Cushing  of  Boston  in  a 
recent  pastoral  letter  called  upon 
parents,  shopkeepers  and  others  to 
take  action  toward  stemming  “the 
growing  flood  of  objectionable  li¬ 
terature  in  our  neighborhood 
stores.” 

“Displayed  on  racks  for  all  to  see 
and  purchase,  there  are  garish 
comic  books  which  glorify  sex, 
horror  and  the  techniques  of 
crime,”  he  declared. 

“For  more  sophisticated  but  still 
juvenile  minds,  there  are  slick 
magazines  parading  suggestive 
cover  illustrations  and  featuring 
articles  and  photographs  in  which 
intrinsic  vice  is  masqueraded  as  art 
and  modem  science. 

“There  are  the  cheap  reprints  of 
older  books;  some  few  of  them 
valuable  classics,  but  far  more 
merely  salacious  and  immoral,  an 
offense  to  decency  and  religion 
and  morals. 

“I,  therefore,  call  upon  the  faith¬ 
ful  to  watch  carefully  the  literature 
which  comes  into  their  homes  with 
particular  thought  to  the  children 
and  young  folk  who  may  see  and 
read  it,”  Archbishop  Cushing  con¬ 
tinued.  “When  offense  is  given, 
a  cancelled  subscription  is  a  more 
eloquent  and  potent  protest  than 
any  letter  to  the  editor. 

“I  call  upon  parents  to  know  and 
read  the  books  which  children  get 
for  themselves  by  purchase  or  bor¬ 
rowing:  far  too  many  of  the  so- 
called  ‘comics’  are  dangerous  to 
young  minds  and  young  imagina¬ 
tions. 

“I  call  upon  storekeepers,  usual- 
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ly  respectable  family  men,  to  note 
personally  the  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  on  their  counters  and  racks; 
so  they  may  not,  for  mere  profit, 
be  purveyors  of  scandal  to  inno¬ 
cent  souls. 

“I  call  on  those  who  provide 
reading  for  waiting  customers  and 
clients  to  see  that  all  magazines 
and  books  are  such  as  are  proper 
and  decent  and  right.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  Archbish¬ 
op  declared,  “the  void  created  by 
banishing  evil  literature  must  be 
filled  by  that  which  is  good.”  He 
said  there  are  papers,  magazines 
and  books  for  young  and  old, 
“which  pass  every'  standard  or 
measurement,  not  merely  moral, 
but  literary  and  entertaining  as 
well.” 

Noting  that  each  time  steps  are 


taken  to  curb  objectionable  liter¬ 
ature  protests  are  made  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  must  not  be  in¬ 
fringed  upon,  Archbishop  Cushing 
said  “in  actual  fact,  the  real  basis 
of  the  present  traffic  is  purely 
commercial.” 

“Catholics,  like  all  good  citi¬ 
zens,  give  full  weight  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  free  press  in  our 
democratic  country,  and  have  no 
wish  to  destroy  it,”  he  asserted. 
“But  they  give  full  weight  also  to 
their  conscientious  duty  to  avoid 
serious  occasions  of  sin  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  avoid  providing  such 
occasions  to  others.” 

Excellent  work  has  been  done 
by  the  Councils  of  Catholic  Wo¬ 
men,  to  rid  the  newsstands  in  the 
Archdioceses  of  Detroit  and  Chi¬ 
cago  of  objectionable  literature. 


First  Of  Mother’s  Duties 

“We  need  not  delay  to  remind  you  how  important  and 
how  necessary  is  this  work  of  education  in  the  home,  and  how 
grave  a  mother’s  obligation  not  to  neglect  it  or  perform  it 
with  indifference.  Speaking  as  We  are  to  our  beloved  daughters 
of  Catholic  Action  We  can  have  no  doubt  that  they  regard  this 
obligation  as  the  first  of  their  duties  as  Christian  mothers, 
and  as  a  task  in  which  none  can  fully  take  their  place.  But 
it  is  not  enough  to  be  conscious  of  an  obligation  and  to  have 
the  desire  to  discharge  it;  it  is  necessary  also  to  render  one¬ 
self  capable  of  discharging  it  competently.” — Pius  XII  in 
Guiding  Christ’s  Little  Ones. 


“The  first  natural  and  necessary  element  in  this  environ¬ 
ment  (for  the  child’s  training)  is  the  family,  and  this  pre¬ 
cisely  because  so  ordained  by  the  Creator  Himself.  Accord¬ 
ingly  that  education,  as  a  rule,  will  be  more  effective  and  last¬ 
ing  which  is  received  in  a  well-ordered  and  disciplined  Chris¬ 
tian  family.” — Pope  Pius  XI  Encyclical  on  Christian  Education 
of  Youth. 
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